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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Many Happy Returns 


T is a civilised habit—and a very English or British habit—to 
[ecseae birthdays and anniversaries. For the individual we 
have the greeting ‘“‘ Many Happy Returns” ; for the society or 
movement or institution a more formal anniversary, even centenary, 
commemoration. The Church of Christ too has its birthday which, 
in a special sense, is Pentecost. That was the day when there des- 
cended upon the apostles the promised Paraclete, the Holy Ghost ; 
the day when for the first time on their own—without the earthly 
presence and support of their Master—they openly proclaimed His 
truth and message. ‘‘ Go ye, teach all nations ’—had been His final 
injunction. And now, at Pentecost, they are fulfilling this injunction, 
in miniature : 
How have we heard every man our own tongue wherein we were born ? 
Parthians and Medes and Elamites, and inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
Judaea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphilia, 
Egypt, and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, 
Jews also and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians ; we have heard them 
speak in our own tongues the wonderful works of God. 


Pentecost was the day when the ship of Christ’s Church—to the on- 
looker it might have seemed a frail and flimsy bark—was first launched 
on the stormy waters of this world. That ship still sails those waters— 
like some grey old ship of war, wracked and scarred—but conscious 
as always of her Christ-given and Spirit-guided mission, only too 
clearly aware of the storms she is riding and will ever ride, yet strong 
and determined, and at heart confident and serene—with her con- 
fidence in the Divine Master, whose flag she carries and whose cause 
she serves, and in the guidance and power of the Holy Ghost. 


The Transformation 


O glimpse the true importance of Pentecost we should contrast 

the apostles before and afterwards. How slow they had been to 
penetrate into Christ’s teaching, how ready to fall back upon some 
cruder, this-worldly interpretation! How completely they had 
missed the significance of Holy Week and the Passion! They had 
failed to free themselves from the vague nationalist and materialistic 
dreams of their fellow-countrymen. They were very slow to accept 
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the reality and understand the consequences of the Resurrection. For 
all this Christ made allowance after allowance. They are not yet 
ready ; the time for fuller realisation has not come, but it will come 
shortly—with the Holy Spirit, at Pentecost. ‘‘ I have many things to 
say to you,” so spoke Christ during the Last Supper discourse, accord- 
ing to St. John, “‘ but you cannot bear them now. But when He, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come, He will teach you all truth.” And, again in 
the same discourse : “‘ These things have I spoken to you, abiding with 
you. But the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
you in My Name, He will teach you all things, and bring all things to 
your mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you.” 

At Pentecost came the Paraclete. A great light flooded into and 
through their minds. It was as though their eyes were opened to a 
fresh vision, to enlarged horizons. They saw now more clearly and more 
profoundly. What they had hitherto “ known,” they now “saw” 
with a quickened insight, with an intuition that was more lucid. There 
had come upon them the Spirit of Light and Truth. 


A Second Contrast 


SECOND contrast suggests itself. A few weeks previously, the 
apostles had been so timid, so fearsome. During the night 
between Maundy Thursday and Good Friday they were bewildered 
and bemused. Most of them, perhaps all, had gravely doubted ; 
Peter had openly denied Christ. Sperabamus—that is the word of the 
two disciples, with whom Christ walked and talked on the road to 
Emmaus that very first Easter Day ; sperabamus—it expressed their 
mood ; there is pathos in the imperfect tense of the verb. Sperabamus— 
that is, we used to hope, but our hopes have dwindled and departed, 
no longer dare we entertain them. They were depressed, downcast, 
woebegone. Between Easter Day and the Ascension, through contact 
with their Risen Master, they regained some of their strength, but it 
was not yet ample for the task and responsibility that were to be theirs. 
At Pentecost came the Paraclete, His coming heralded by the rush 
of a mighty wind, symbolic of power and strength. This power seized 
upon them, shook them, and vitalised them. They were conscious 
of a fresh and amazing vigour ; they were a’brim with new energy, 
vitality and dynamism. Out they went, from behind those closed 
doors, where they had been together assembled in quiet composure, 
into the streets and open places. They were new men, as their listeners 
at once appreciated. Conviction radiated from them ; their voices 
were strong and enthusiastic. Seven weeks before, Peter, when 
challenged by a persistent serving-maid, had answered that he did not 
know Christ. Now Peter is the first to proclaim that he does know this 
man, great, unique, and sent from God, that his audience must learn 
to know Him and accept His claims and teaching, and that only in His 
teaching can be found salvation for mankind and the fulfilment of the 
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promises and prophecies given to Israel. There had come upon Peter 
and the apostles the Spirit of courage and resolution and strength. 


Looking Backwards 


OOKING backwards over 1,900 years of history, we see in the 

development of the Catholic Church a long record of ideas and 
ideals and spiritual endeavour; of effort, struggle, and y:: high 
achievement, not untouched on its human side, by the blight of frustra- 
tion, disappointment and partial failure : a chequered pattern of light 
and shadow, of ages shining gaily and gloriously with the colours of 
faith and sanctity and others, seemingly overcast and o’erclouded with 
the mists of heresy and disloyalty and worldliness. All the time, the 
Church is embattled, defending herself against attack from many 
sides—from the spirit of evil, from man’s ease, convenience and lust, 
that we term “the flesh,” from man’s selfishness and materialism, 
which we name “ the world.” But throughout it all, we are conscious 
of the thoroughness and consistency with which the Church has ful- 
filled the double responsibility, which came upon her, in a special 
manner, with the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. 

For the Church has borne continual witness to the Light. She has 
treasured the truth of Christ, committed to her keeping ; has preserved 
that truth immune from error and false interpretation ; has handed 
it down from generation to generation ; has instructed, advised and 
directed men. She has preached and emphasized the principles of the 
Natural Law—the moral principles of decent and right living, of mutual 
justice and Christian charity. She has been and remains the Guardian 
of God’s Truth, its wise interpreter, and man’s secure guide, for she is 
herself directed by the Spirit of God. 

The Church has borne this witness in power and strength. The 
truth has been proclaimed by her in no abstract, academic or theoreti- 
cal way. It has been stated fearlessly, despite threat and danger 
and, at times, active persecution. She has declared it in and out of 
season (for the evil and worldly God’s truth is always unseasonable), 
and with scant regard for any need of compromise or appeasement. 
This truth she has constantly maintained in the face of those facile 
and curiously shifting opinions, which age after age has characterised, 
so very differently, as ‘‘ modern” thought. The Church is the 
Champion of God’s Truth. Like her Master, she has always spoken 
and speaks to-day “ with authority” ; her voice is the voice of the 
apostles on that first Pentecost morning, resonant with conviction and 


conscious strength. 
The Need for Spiritual Values 


HE malaise, from which the world, and not least our own country, 
is to-day suffering is not due entirely—and not in the first place 
—to material shortages. The atmosphere of insecurity and instability 
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springs mainly from the lack of spiritual roots in modern society. 
Moral principles are not widely recognized as the over-riding neces- 
sity, as the necessity over-ruling the behaviour of individuals, societies 
and States. If within civilized countries, moral standards are still 
insisted upon and enforced by law, where individual relations are in 
question, this has not been so and is not so in the mutual dealings of 
class and State and nation. The plea for “ justice’ and “ reform ” 
has sometimes cloaked a campaign of organized pressure groups to 
establish their interests against other groups rather than been an honest 
crusade for what is proper and right. On the other side, “authority” 
has not infrequently been invoked to uphold and extend the interests 
of these other groups. Power-politics has been the law of international 
relations, with the emphasis upon the word “ power.” And, however 
fairminded and well-intentioned and personally moral may be a 
statesman, it is extremely difficult for him, once he is inside the charmed 
circle of such “ power,” to emerge from it on to the healthier and firmer 
foundation of moral principles. All too readily have strong democratic 
countries preached certain moral principles in a general manner, as in 
the Atlantic Charter, of August, 1941, only to abandon them and resort 
to solutions of appeasement and compromise, when the situation became 
difficult or they were presented with a fait accompli. Yet morality in 
politics means the refusal to acknowledge such fatts accomplis. The 
Charter of the United Nations, in the form adopted at San Francisco 
in June, 1945, is a carefully composed and competent document. It 
proposes an adequate framework for international collaboration ; the 
machinery is sufficiently there. But, when we turn to its preamble and 
consider this with some attention, the deficiencies soon reveal them- 
selves. Moral principles are either taken for granted or ignored ; 
and, in the long run, these two alternatives come to much the same 
thing. It is only fair, of course, to add that a committee of the United 
Nations is at present examining the question of Human Rights, referred 
to briefly in the preamble. But, if you establish an institution upon a 
foundation, and then have to enquire what that foundation in reality 
is, and finally have little chance of any general agreement, whatever 
decision you come to about the meaning of the foundation, the future 
prospects of the institution are not too bright. 

The preamble declares that the peoples of the United Nations are 
determined “to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and 
of nations large and small,” and “ to establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained.” But you must be more 
explicit about the character of justice before you discuss its conditions ; 
while the expression, “faith . . . in the dignity and worth of the 
human person ”’ requires to be interpreted within a moral philosophy 
which accepts objective ethical values and a Natural Law, binding all 
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men, in their individual and their public capacities, and involving the 
recognition of a Supreme Being, Lawgiver and Judge. In the Charter 
of the United Nations there is no reference to God and consequently no 
mention of the responsibilities before God of these Nations’ representa- 
tives. There exists machinery for co-operation, but the vital principles 
for its proper use are neither clear nor firm enough to ensure that this 
will not be utilised to serve Power-politics. The existence of the Veto 
has already shown that the machinery can be prevented from function- 
ing, if its employment would interfere with the political designs of 
Russia. 

The long exclusion from international gatherings of all repre- 
sentatives of moral authority and spiritual values, and the conduct of 
such conferences on a purely political level, have meant that even 
worthy statesmen have been satisfied with purely political solutions, 
even of problems, where moral issues were decidedly involved. In 
the United Nations’ Organization, moral principles have been in part 
upheld by democratic countries, for instance in asserting the right of 
Displaced Persons to decide whether they will be repatriated or not 
and, less effectively however, in the protests made by the United States 
and Britain against the dishonest and faked elections in East-Central 
Europe. 

Critics will urge that you cannot be “ moral” in your dealings with 
a thoroughly “ immoral ”’ Power like Russia, which rejects all objective 
ethical considerations as bourgeois foolishness. To this I would answer 
that, if you cannot be “ moral” in international relationships, the 
United Nations’ Organization is a pretentious comedy. It must 
either become an organization, in which certain basic principles 
are universally accepted and implemented, or it will have to dis- 
sociate itself from such Powers as will not recognize those principles, 
and be converted, in effect, into a Grand Alliance, for the purpose of 
maintaining peace, of the Powers that can and will accept them— 
that is of those Powers which in general, want order and not chaos, 
justice and not aggression, co-operation and not revolution. 


United States of Europe 


HERE is an element of irony in the fact that it is British personal- 

ities who are advocating now a United States of Europe. For it 
has been part of traditional British policy to see that Europe was not 
united, and that no one country became so powerful that it could 
dominate the Continent. One might have had a unified Europe under 
the Spanish-Austrian control of the Habsburg or under the French 
dominion of Napoleon and, even more recently, under the German 
Nazis. Possibly the irony is superficial because the insistence is now 
not upon a unified Europe but a United States of Europe, that is a 
federation of countries, with close economic and political ties, together 
forming a large bloc, to balance other blocs such as the United States 
and Russia. 
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Now it is clear that local and national tensions on the Continent are 
both out of date and inconsistent with proper peace-time relations ; 
and it is equally evident that there are certain areas in Europe where 
federation of some kind is the only solution, politically and economic- 
ally. The countries between Germany and Russia are such an area, 
and require such an organization, possibly in a Northern and a South- 
ern form. They need it, if they are to remain what they have always 
been and are essentially, namely European countries, with a European 
history and tradition. The idea that Europe can be divided into 
Western and Eastern countries, and that these Eastern European 
countries have a natural affinity with Russia is a monstrous conception 
which sprang, fully ready for use, from some propagandist’s brain. 
It is a denial of the very notion of Europe as an historical, cultural 
and, in the last resort, a religious entity. At the moment, however, 
Russia controls these East-Central countries, in part through forces of 
occupation, and partly by pro-Russian governments foisted upon the 
populace by election travesties. On this point, the policy of the United 
States and Britain has been inconsistent. In their endeavour to secure 
Three Power unity during the war, President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill opened this Eastern European door to Russia, through the 
shifting of Allied strategical plans from the Balkans to Italy and the 
short-sighted and disgraceful agreement of Yalta. The delay in con- 
cluding peace settlements with Germany and Austria is permitting the 
Russians to take a firmer grip upon the economics and politics of these 
countries, and to establish themselves more securely. Yet, it is im- 
possible to consider a United States of Europe, without these countries 
as part of it. If they are not part, then your projected United States 
of Europe (U.S.E.) shrinks to a grouping of Western and Southern 
European peoples. This would be the equivalent of a Western and 
Southern bloc. 

In practice, this is what may well develop and should be encouraged 
to develop, namely, a ‘close rapprochement between Continental 
countries from Denmark to Spain and Portugal, along the North Sea 
and Atlantic, and from Spain to Greece and Turkey (though Turkey is 
non-European) in the Mediterranean. Rapprochement is a more 
practical word than federation; and indeed, there has been talk 
already of a Customs Union between the Low Countries, Luxembourg 
and France. Even here are problems. The French and Italians 
find it hard to associate together: a France, with a Socialist Prime 
Minister and a powerful Communist Party, will not readily collaborate 
with Spain. Yet the dilemma is becoming more obvious. Either 
Russia will adapt her tactics (her long-term policy will never alter), so 
that other countries can work with her, even if only on a strictly 
practical basis, or it will be made overwhelmingly evident that collabor- 
ation between Russia and the Western countries is impossible. In this 
case, the logic of events will bring a closer association between Britain 
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and the American countries, both North and South, on the one hand, 
and the Western and Southern countries of the Continent, on the 
other. The new foreign policy of the U.S.A. is not likely to limit itself 
to assistance to Greece and Turkey ; inevitably will that aid be ex- 
tended also to Italy, maybe in time to Spain. 

The greater the swing in the U.S.A. from a policy of idealism, 
centred in the United Nations’ Organization, to a realistic policy, de- 
termined to safeguard non-Communist countries from Communist 
infiltration and aggression, so much stronger will be the American 
emphasis on assistance to non-Communist countries. Behind the 
Southern non-Communist countries, two of which, Greece and Turkey, 
have been the object of a Soviet war of nerves, while a third, Italy, 
may shortly be the centre of Russian interference, lie the States of the 
Middle East and the Continent of Africa. With the retreat from Egypt 
and the consequent loss of importance of the Suez Canal, for military 
purposes, the British centre of Imperial defence has shifted to East 
Africa. The growth of American interests, political as well as economic, 
in the Middle East and the Mediterranean, means that they too have 
acquired interests in West and Northern Africa. 


The Problem of Germany 


LONG-TERM view of a United States of Europe must consider 

the problem of Germany. Germany is at the centre of Europe 
and is the key to Europe. Thinking in decades rather than years, 
Germany would have to play a part—eventually, the principal part— 
in such a United States. A Germany, chastened and freed from her 
epidemic militarism, but still Germany. 

For the moment, the German problem is, in the first place, economic. 
Defeat and widespread destruction have brought chaos and extreme 
want. The division of Germany into four zones, although it may have 
been necessary politically, has been economically disastrous. This 
disaster has been made more acute by the Russian failure to carry out 
the Potsdam agreement that Germany should be handled as one 
economic unity. From the start, the situation within the British 
zone was difficult. The increase of its population, compared with 
1938, by 25 per cent, coupled with a decrease in agricultural production 
of some 35 per cent, and the disorganization of the industry of the 
Ruhr, have complicated a difficult position still further. A policy of 
restriction of industrial output has increased the general destitution, 
and the failure of the British Government to appreciate the magnitude 
of the administrative task resulted in a tragic drift. However, the 
appointment of Lord Pakenham to the control of British administra- 
tion in Germany and the closer co-ordination of his work with the 
Foreign Office, should do much to make administration more effective 
and gradually alleviate economic conditions. Whatever blame be 
attached to German farmers for holding on to their agricultural pro- 
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duce and to German local officials for expecting the Allied authorities 
to take full responsibility, it is obvious that not sufficient has been done 
to provide the German people in the British zone with the necessities of 
life. By the Allied policy of unconditional surrender, the Allies have 
inevitably taken upon themselves a serious responsibility for the 
administration of Germany. It is common knowledge that the 
economic position in the British, and even in the American zone, where 
the industrial population is smaller, is acute and appalling. The first 
necessity is to provide relief—on a large scale and for a definite term— 
for hitherto there has been too much improvisation. The second is to 
encourage industrial production, especially the output of coal. Western 
Europe depends for its industrial rehabilitation on the Ruhr coalfields 
just as much as British prosperity is dependent upon a great output 
from British pits. 

There remains the political problem of Germany. The Moscow 
conference did little here except to show the incompatibility of the 
Western and the Russian views. Russia wants to control Germany ; 
for that would assure her of the control of Europe. She also claims 
reparations from current production in Germany, since, owing to her 
own technical backwardness, she is unable to produce sufficient for 
her own needs. Her policy of confiscation of German industrial 
plants and factories in the Eastern zone of Germany has proved largely 
a failure owing to this deficiency in technical knowledge and ability. 
At the same time, the Russian leaders are afraid of Germany—not as a 
resurgent military Power, but for the reason that the Kremlin would 
find it no easy matter to control a large body of German Communists ; 
it might end, they suspect, in the control by German Communists of 
the Kremlin. In the long run, of course, Russia does fear a resurgent 
Germany, in close rapprochement with other Continental countries. 
Consequently, it is likely that the Russian procrastination in negotia- 
tions over Germany hides much uncertainty and indecision. The 
Western Allies, certainly the United States and Britain, would welcome 
a united Germany, with the delegation of wide powers and responsi- 
bilities to provincial or Lander administrations. France, Germany’s 
too near neighbour for her own comfort, is less sympathetic to the idea 
of one Germany, but would be satisfied with the international super- 
vision of the Ruhr. 


A Glance Backwards 


UT, while we urge that the economic situation be rapidly im- 

proved in Germany, and the German people be gradually 
integrated into a Continental system which will be genuinely European, 
we cannot afford to forget or allow them to forget the terrible crimes 
against humanity that have been perpetrated by Germans under the 
Nazi regime, most of all during the war. There has just been published 
in the Penguin series a book on “The Nuremberg Trial,” by R. W. 
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Cooper, very competently and calmly written. It provides an analysis of 
the evidence submitted to the tribunal, and exposes the deliberate plan 
of aggression, embarked upon by Hitler, and the diabolic methods em- 
ployed for wholesale murder and the “liquidation” of entire peoples. 
The chapters on the “ Conspiracy for War” read wickedly enough, 
though it could be objected and was objected by the defence that other 
nations had in their day planned and prepared for war—scarcely, it 
might be added, in so cold-blooded and determined a manner. But 
what frightens and nauseates the reader is the evidence of such extra- 
ordinary inhumanity, of a cruelty and beastliness, almost unparalleled 
and unexampled in the history of human depravity—all the more 
horrible, because this was no mere savagery of unlettered barbarians 
but a methodical and scientific and satanic barbarism. The opening 
speech for the prosecution by Mr. Justice Jackson, of the U.S.A., is 
one of the most terrible indictments ever made against human beings. 
At a conservative estimate, twelve million people were done to death 
during the war, far away from the battlefields of Europe and Asia : 
*“ Nothing could be further from the truth,” writes Mr. Cooper, 
**than the idea that the Germans in occupied countries pursued a 
policy of indiscriminate slaughter as a means, for example, of impres- 
sing their authority upon the people. These millions of dead were 
the victims of a coldly scientific plan. The ‘ Factory of Death’ was an 
institution of State by which Hitler rationalised the animal logic, the 
instinct to kill, of the jungle.” 
The indictment against the Nazis has given birth to a new word, 
*‘genocide’’—the slaughter of a race or people—which indicates, without 
any need of commentary, the character of the men, who were in the 
dock at Nuremberg. These things have happened—in twentieth- 
century Europe and through Germans. They explain, though they 
do not justify, the ruthless treatment meted out to Germans by Russians 
and the wholesale expulsion of Germans from Bohemia and Silesia. 
We cannot forget that they have happened. That would be foolish- 
ness and lack of realism. Nor should the Germans forget them, what- 
ever measure of responsibility the German people, as individuals or 
as a whole, may be thought to have. For, however large or small be 
that measure, it is quite evident that the German people, as a whole, | 
are blinding themselves to its existence, and making a convenient dis- 
tinction between “ them ”’ (the Nazis) and “us.” There will be few 
with the time and interest to read through the official account of the 
Nuremberg trials, which is being published in instalments by the 
Stationery Office. But all will be well advised to read the Penguin 
volume of Mr. Cooper. 
A Sidelight on Spain 
MONG many sidelights cast by the evidence at Nuremberg on 
other countries, on Russia, Italy, and the Western Powers, for 
example, are one or two on Spain. For such Englishmen as imagine 
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that Spain was a pro-Axis country, and practically an enemy of the 
Allies, they may bring enlightenment. 

From the minutes taken by Colonel Hoszbach, Hitler’s adjutant, of a 
meeting between Hitler, the Foreign Minister, and his commanders- 
in-chief, held on November 5th, 1937, at the Reich Chancery in Berlin 
(c.f. Official Proceedings, part I, pp. 157-163), Hitler passed the 
following judgment on Franco and the Spanish civil war. He did not 
foresee an early end there to hostilities, nor did he desire it. From the 
German point of view, a one hundred per cent. victory of Franco was 
not to be wished. The Germans, he continued, were more interested 
in a continuation of the war and the maintenance of tensions in the 
Mediterranean. Should Franco achieve complete victory and be in 
full control of the Spanish peninsula, this would mean the end of 
Italian intervention and of the presence of Italian troops in the Balearic 
Isles. As German interests are directed towards continuing the war in Spain, 
German policy must strengthen and support Italy in her attempt to 
hold on to those islands. However, a consolidation of Italian power in 
those islands would not be tolerated by Britain and France, and could 
lead to a war by France and Britain against Italy, in which case Spain, 
if entirely in his (that is Franco’s) hands, could participate on the side of Italy’s 
enemies. ‘These jottings of the Hitler review of German policy make it 
evident that Hitler was anything but a full ally of General Franco, and 
that Franco himself was anything but an instrument of German or 
Italian policy. 

A further sidelight emerges from a conference given by Jodl, Chief 
of Operations staff of the German Army, in November, 1943, to the 
Nazi Gauleiters, assembled in Munich. After proclaiming his belief 
in ultimate victory, he admitted that Germany had been forced back 
upon the defensive. For her failure to finish the war, he gave three 
factors. The third was the following : “ The frustration of Germany’s 
plan to draw Spain into the war and seize Gibraltar—by the resistance 
of the Spanish—he had better say ‘ Jesuit °"—Foreign Minister.” 


Renewal of Contacts 


HE record of relief work, undertaken on the Continent since 

1944 by British voluntary societies, is most impressive. Among 
these societies, the Catholic Committee for Relief Abroad ranks high, 
and has achieved great things. But, apart from material help gener- 
ously given, these bodies have re-established valuable contacts with 
societies and individuals abroad. This is true of Germany and 
Austria as well as of Italy and Greece. 

At the present moment, efforts are being made to bring about closer 
associations between Austria and Britain. Austria is a country, with 
grand cultural and popular traditions ; it is, in the fullest sense of the 
word, a European country; and to-day, it is exposed, not only to 
grave material difficulties but also to political dangers from the East. 
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From a British point of view, it is important to emphasize the European 
character of Austria and to have as lively and large a contact with the 
Austrian people as is possible. From the Austrian standpoint, it is at 
least equally important to reaffirm and strengthen Austria’s ties with 
the West. 

Recently a movement has been inaugurated, with its Council and 
committee drawing members from very varying elements in the 
country, for the purpose of organizing an interchange of British and 
Austrian students, teachers and working men. An admirable project, 
though it is to be hoped that those directing the movement will not 
concentrate exclusively upon Vienna, as many English people do, when 
they consider Austria, thus overstressing one side—and that, the lighter 
side—of the Austrian character, and that they will remember that the 
Austrian people are fundamentally Catholic, and the Austrian culture, 
so much admired, is a Catholic culture through and through. With 
these ‘ reservations ’ we heartily support the projects of this movement, 
which has grown out of one voluntary society (not Catholic) that has 
been actively working in Vienna. 

A second movement concerning Austria is the Young People’s 
Reception Committee, which plans this year to bring a number of 
children from Austria to spend three months in Britain. The first 
month will be spent in a holiday camp ; the remaining two in a home 
in Britain. The majority of these children will come, I understand, 
from the British zone of occupation in Austria, that is, from Styria and 
Carinthia, and will therefore be almost all Catholic. It is hoped, that 
as far as possible, these children will be settled in Catholic homes and 
schools and that, where this is not possible, that adequate religious 
provision will be made for them. A great interest is being taken in 
this project. On May 18th, Dame Sybil Thorndike, appealed for it 
as the Week’s Good Cause on the B.B.C. Regular concerts are being 
held to gather funds, among them three organ recitals in late May and 
early June at Brompton Oratory. 

Turning from Austrians to Germans, the Union of Catholic Students 
(the undergraduate section of the University Catholic Federation of 
Great Britain) is making an appeal for financial help in order to bring to 
this country for a month during the summer ten German university 
students, who will all be active leaders of Catholic organizations in 
the British zone. In the beginning of January, 1947, a party of students 
went from Britain to take part in a Joint Congress of students, from 
Germany and other countries, in the University of Miinster. As a 
result of that contact, relations have been opened between Catholic 
students in British universities and German universities in the British 
zone. It is now proposed to invite these ten students to Britain, so 
that they may take part in the Summer School, organized by the 
Union of Catholic Students at Belmont in Perthshire. The sum for 
which the Union is appealing is £200; they trust that persons, who 
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realise how important it is to re-establish contact between Catholics 
here and in Germany, will help them to find that sum. Donations 
should be sent to: The Hon. Treasurer, Union of Catholic Students 
(Michael R. Savage), 5 Lovaine Row, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The Problem of Divorce 


T is a well known truth that sociology confirms the principles 

of ethics, and that ordinary human experience shows the value, 
even the necessity, of religion. This is only to be expected, for the 
God, who created man, is the God who revealed to man His further 
truth. Though for revealed truth a higher assent than the purely 
intellectual is required, none the less revealed truth itself amplifies, 
enriches and fulfils what man’s mind has already discovered ; it 
does not overturn it or render it futile. 

At the same time, experience shows that, where a society encourages 
or tolerates institutions and behaviour which are in violation of the 
principles of Natural Law or of revealed truth, you will have in the 
end grave social disasters—and, even in the name of society and 
sociology you will have to deal with these evils. 

Such an evil to-day is divorce. The alarming figures of 50,000 
divorces this year, the prospect of a growth in these numbers, and the 
bad effects of these divorces on children—all these have roused public 
concern, even where they have not awakened the public conscience. 
The establishment of Marriage Guidance Councils is one attempt to 
lessen this social evil by helping young people to face the responsibilities 
of marriage with greater seriousness and knowledge. 

This social problem has brought statements from leaders of the 
Church of England. These have been well-intentioned, but not always 
wise. They have sometimes confused “ nullity” and “ divorce” and 
have rarely touched what must be the vital point, namely the clear 
and definite assertion that there can be no “ divorce,”’ where there 
has been valid marriage. This “ woolliness” is seen in discussions 
about the re-marriage in Anglican churches of divorced persons, 
where it is frequently argued that the “innocent” party should be 
allowed this church re-marriage, though it must be denied to the 
** guilty” party. Quite apart from the difficulty of deciding who are 
“‘innocent”’ and who “ guilty,” this distinction misses the whole 
question. ‘‘ Were they married previously?” “Do you admit 
divorce?”? If you answer, “‘ No,” then they are still married, and 
you can marry neither of them again. If you reply, “‘ Yes,” then you 
cannot, in conformity with your beliefs, deny re-marriage to either, 
since you allow that they are now free to re-marry. 
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A MISSIONARY ACCOMMODATION 
FOR ISLAM 


sk: adaptability of the Faith to all peoples and nations is 


grounded on the universal character given it by its divine 

Author. It can perfectly satisfy the nobler desires and 
seekings of the human heart and mind because He made it an 
‘absolute’ in the range of human values. For Christianity is not 
merely one form of religion among many nor even the form 
most perfectly evolved until now. Being unique, it offers no ground 
for comparison with any other. Unlike counterfeit creeds which 
are the product of man’s brooding thought, Christianity is the dis- 
pensation of God Who by the Incarnation has placed it at the tangent 
of time and eternity. As the Christian Faith was designed for man- 
kind by the Creator of human nature, so its structure in the hearts 
of men should be reared on all that is natural, genuine and uncorrupt 
in their usages and customs. Such an attitude on the part of the 
missionary is but an expression of the truly Catholic principle that 
sets even irrational creation into the framework designed by God : 
all other things on the face of the earth have been created for man’s 
sake, to help him in attaining the end for which he was created. 

Historically, Christianity has developed almost wholly within the 
forms of Greco-Roman culture. But in presenting its doctrines to 
those reared in another civilization, the missionary must not allow 
the beauty and truth of his own inheritance to blind him to limitations 
in certain of its expressions which are accidental to the revelation 
he announces. When such accidentals cannot be fitted into the 
culture of a particular people, they must be replaced by indigenous 
forms that grow naturally out of native soil. 

Thus might the ethics of Confucius or the metaphysics of the 
Vedanta provide autochthonous elements for a truly Christian philo- 
sophy in the East as did Aristotle’s thought for the West. The typically 
Oriental philosophy of Soloviev is an example of a non-Aristotelian 
system that has been admitted by the Church because it portrays 
another aspect of man’s eternal search after God and is a contribution 
to her own catholicity. 

This admission of the truly human and natural as a basis for the 
supernatural is an application of the theological axiom that “ grace 
does not destroy but completes and perfects nature.” Hence true 
missionary accommodation is no mere tactical manceuvre based 
on expediency or dogmatic compromise. Nor has it anything in 
common with religious syncretism. To express the deepest feelings 
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of the heart by externals that rise spontaneously from the instincts 
of our human nature implies no yielding on points of dogma. Religious 
syncretism is found only in the acceptance of pagan beliefs and 
practices that are opposed to the objective content of Christian faith 
and in the introduction of elements that still retain, so to speak, the 
spirit of some pagan cult. 

Christ’s Church is reproached by its enemies for its so-called 
intolerance, for its refusal to abandon parts of its belief and practice 
for the sake of “‘ peace in the Christian household.” The odium of 
personal intolerance has been attached to the dogmatic intolerance 
that the preservation of Christ’s teaching demands. It is a mark of 
the divine guidance of the Church under Peter’s successors that in 
the apostolic labours of two millenniums it has never compromised with 
pagan beliefs nor tolerated in its inner sanctuary elements from a 
foreign cult. In this it has only followed the teaching of its Founder 
Who, when certain hearers of His Eucharistic promise thought it a 
*‘ hard saying,” refused to tone down or modify His words. 

To pick and choose among Christ’s teachings, to accept a part 
of His revelation and no more, is heresy in its exact sense. No other 
faith makes the rigorous demands that Christianity makes. Islamism 
may yield and has yielded on countless points of dogma and morals 
because it is a man-made faith that is satisfied with a relative uplift 
in its adherents. But faith in Christ and the Church He founded 
implies a totality symbolized for ever in the loyalty of the Eleven 
and the abandonment of the Master by Judas. 

In applying the principles of missionary accommodation to Moham- 
medan society there arise serious difficulties that are peculiar to Islam. 
Here, certain moral institutions that tend to deprave those adopting 
them, add the sanction of religion to the downward pull of fallen 
human nature. The divorce, polygamy, the debasing of womanhood 
and the segregation of women, fostered in Islamism’s socio-religious 
system, corrupt society at its sources in the home. The evil per- 
petuates itself by perverting the children reared in an environment 
that implicitly inculcates a chattel theory of womanhood and identifies 
personal morality with a legalistic abstraction. 

Besides its relaxation of the Natural Law in favour of human 
appetites, Islamism, in its rejection of all mysteries, makes a superficial 
appeal to what positivists and sensists of every age have liked to 
term “good common sense.” In scorning such dogmas as the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, which it completely misrepresents, 
Mohammedanism feeds the pride of those too weak-minded to recognize 
the limitations of a finite intelligence and attempts to express God’s 
being in terms of its own material perceptions or by an agnostic 
negation. Paradoxically enough, along with this would-be intellectual 
self-sufficiency, there exists in the average Moslem, even when better 
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acquainted with his creed, a horror of religious investigation. Those 
serious in their relationship with God and dissatisfied with the 
trivialities, inconsistencies and shallowness of Mohammedan beliefs, 
generally refuse even to consider Christianity as a possible alternative. 
It is not mere ignorance that the Faith must combat in Islamic environ- 
ments, but the positive conviction which is bred into every Moslem 
from childhood, that Christianity is false and its adherents polytheists 
and idolaters. 

Its bitter prejudices extend not only to Christianity as a system 
of belief but also to the person of its Founder. There is no important 
fact dealing with the life and the activity of our Saviour that was not 
misunderstood, distorted or denied by Mohammed. The very 
symbol of the Redemption excites an almost pathological antipathy 
in his followers. Missionaries have learned that the figure of a 
cross on a book or pamphlet will ensure that Moslems will have 
nothing to do with it. Nor is this merely a remnant of hostilities 
begotten by the Crusades. One of the early Moslem chroniclers, 
al-Wagqidi, relates how Mohammed himself had such a strange 
aversion to the form of the Cross that he broke everything ornamented 
with that figure brought into his home. This hatred conceived 
thirteen centuries ago persists to-day in the behaviour of Moslem 
urchins, taught by their elders to defile the figure of a cross scratched 
on the ground. 

Finally, what would be considered an advantage in most missionary 
lands is at present almost the contrary in Mohammedan countries : 
the existence of long established Christian communities whose 
members use the language of Islam in their liturgies and common 
speech and resemble their Moslem fellow-citizens both in their way 
of thinking and in many of the externals of daily life. But Moham- 
medan pre-convictions in regard to Christianity despise these people 
as a subject “ nation” to be visited with indignity. They are social 
and intellectual inferiors whom only Islamic magnanimity tolerates. 
They are hateful and hated because in the Moslem view they have 
maliciously clung to falsehood over a period of centuries. The 
Oriental Christian until modern times has reciprocated by ignoring 
the Moslem and repelling with suspicion any desire manifested by his 
enemies to learn more of Christianity or to embrace it. Repressed 
by enduring persecution, most have lost the desire to share their 
Faith at the cost of personal sacrifice. Nor is the situation helped 
by the real disunity still fostered by the dissident Christians. Only 
a Mohammedan of extraordinary qualities of mind and heart could 
be expected to penetrate beneath the exterior appearances of a 
divided Christianity and to find in human weakness and unfortunate 
turns of history the explanation of what seems to most a want of real 
sincerity. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of these real difficulties, there exist to-day 
certain conditions that offer a starting-point to those engaged in the 
apostolate of Islam. These points of contact, however, are not 
rooted in the Mohammedan religion, but are to be found in circum- 
stances proper to our present cultural era. Formerly missionaries 
hoped to approach Mohammed’s followers on the basis of beliefs 
apparently shared in common with those of Christianity. Unfor- 
tunately the appeal to seeming doctrinal similarities in the two reli- 
gions risks building the true Faith on false foundations. It takes 
but little serious investigation of orthodox Islamic beliefs to discover 
that an apparently similar terminology conceals fundamental dis- 
parities. Carried to its logical extreme, the Moslem idea of God 
ends in a personification of physical force or in barren agnosticism. 
The Catholic concept of the inspiration of sacred texts is completely 
wanting ; the Islamic uses of the terms, “ tradition,” ‘‘ prophetism,” 
and “revelation,” bear only a surface resemblance to the realities 
they indicate in Christianity. 

The true common ground on which Christ’s Church and Moham- 
medanism may meet to-day is offered by a Moslem élite whose better 
human instincts are revolted by the carnal. pharisaism of traditional 
Islam. Their efforts have been directed towards a reform of domestic 
morals by their teaching that divorce and polygamy were merely 
tolerated by the Prophet as exceptional measures. At the same 
time, they have attempted to spiritualize some of the more material 
teachings of the Koran, such as those on Paradise and the concept of 
revelation. Mohammed himself is idealized by attributing to him 
the virtues that are to be found in our Saviour. These attempts 
indicate both an inner dissatisfaction with Islamism and a secret 
admiration for Christianity. But only God’s grace can inspire the 
courage needed to thrust aside the human motives, the fear and the 
self-interest that prevent many members of this élite from following 
their good impulses to their logical end at the feet of Christ in the 
fold of His Church. 

Another point of contact may be found in the Moslem apostolate 
that has been aroused by that modern “culture”’ which has extended 
its influences to Islamic lands. This is the willingness of Moham- 
medans to make common cause with all opponents of Western 
paganism. Industrialism with its attendant evils and a fast growing 
proletarian class is producing in Islam the beginnings of a mass 
religious apostasy similar to that experienced in the West during 
the past century. This fear of a spreading materialism and a desire 
for an alliance with the spiritual strength of Catholicism which alone 
can effectively combat it are not confined to an élite but are to be 
found in all classes of the Islamic community. Such sentiments 
are manifested, among other ways, by the desire of Moslems everywhere, 
rich and poor alike, to have their children educated in Catholic 


schools. 
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It is for the Church then, in the person of her missionaries, to 
encourage those in Islam who oppose the influences that attack 
religion and morality everywhere. The diffusing of a more profound 
knowledge of natural ethics, completed by Christian principles and 
presented in a way adapted for popular assimilation, is especially 
needed in Islamic lands. Every effort on the part of sincere Moslems 
to perfect themselves interiorly and to observe the mandates of the 
Natural Law will contribute to the moral regeneration that is the best 
preparation for Islam’s ultimate acceptance of the full light of the 
Faith. 

Finally, among those Moslems who have adopted the language of 
** modern ”’ philosophies of rationalism and materialism, there exists 
the conviction, logical enough in their creed, that all religions are 
equally valueless and to be tolerated only as a concession to the 
intellectually dependent. Whatever other results such an opinion 
may have, it has produced and will apparently continue to produce 
a tendency to recognize the principle of personal liberty of conscience 
accepted at least in theory in all civilized lands. Even in Islam’s 
cultural centres in the Middle East religion is regarded more and. 
more as a private affair. The civil-religious laws that punished those 
abandoning Mohammed’s creed are no longer in force in the more 
progressive Moslem countries, where European codes have replaced 
the Shariah or Mohammedan legal system. Among the masses 
nationalism has formed the basis for loyalties stronger than those 
to a faith which many urban Moslems regard as outmoded and 
irreconcilable with the needs of modern life. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in modern Islam this liberty of cult tends to take the absolute 
form common in the Occident. As in some of the Western societies 
that have had important influence in modifying the traditional 
Mohammedan social structure, the State fosters a policy of religious 
indifferentism by placing all faiths on the same footing and granting 
to its subjects a like right to profess any or no religion. The only 
point in favour of such a policy is that it prevents the injustices of a 
system which punished even with death those embracing what their 
reason and conscience declared to be the truth. 

At present, the Mohammedan world is witnessing a contest between 
two forces both equally destructive of its ancient creeds and social 
order: the rationalising tendency which attempts to reconcile 
the religion of the Arabian desert with the dictates of positivistic 
philosophy and a general dull apathy and indifference to all religion 
induced by the dehumanizing influences of modern technology and 
** machine-ism.” 

Where these various factors have affected the Islamic community 
to the extent of making possible the presentation of Christian truths, 
there still remains a body of prejudice that is the inheritance of a 
millennium of mutual antagonism and bitter polemic. In these 
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circumstances unparalleled tact and prudence are needed in the task 
of applying the principles of missionary accommodation. Needless 
to say, a prudence that would replace Christianity’s objective content 
by a mere ethical system or an emotional experience is false and 
worse than useless. In attempting to avoid the extreme of urging 
the Faith on purely intellectual grounds and of engaging in fruitless 
controversy with the ill-disposed, the opposite error has sometimes 
been made of resolving Christ’s doctrine into a mere personal religious- 
ness which puts theological truths in a secondary place. The deposit 
of faith as expressed in Christian dogmas, such as those of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, original sin, the Church as a means of salvation, 
is of universal value and wholly independent of temporal accidents 
of culture and environment. Those who find in Christianity a 
mere subjective devotion are necessarily led to sacrifice its fundamental 
truths. In their opinion the Trinity is a doctrine to which religious 
“‘ experience” rather than the words of a preacher must lead the 
Moslem. The nobler emotions and finer human sentiments, as part 
of man’s nature, have certainly a place for expression in Christianity, 
but they are not intended to dispense with the foundation stones of 
dogmatic truth. 

Similarly, in this apostolate there is no place for even the suspicion 
of religious syncretism. Any effort to amalgamate doctrines or to 
place all religions on one level can only disgust a person sincere in 
seeking the truth. It is particularly distasteful to the Moslem for 
whom, theoretically at least, death in the jihad or holy war to propagate 
Islam is an honour and a certain means of entry to Mohammed’s 
Paradise. The facile dictum that all religions are equally good, 
which is but a cynical way of saying that they are all equally false, 
will, in Islam as elsewhere, bring only deserved contempt on those 
who propound it. 

For a Christian missionary in Moslem lands true accommodation 
will consist especially in the order of presentation of religious truth, 
the mode and emphasis to be adopted and the portrayal of the aspects 
under which Christianity’s Founder appeals most to his hearers. 
The order to be followed in presenting the true religion must take 
into account the already mentioned factors of a fundamental disparity 
in religious concepts and of previously existing judgments on Chris- 
tianity. For those Moslems who are dissatisfied with the low ideals 
of their religion it seems best to abstract entirely from Islamism and 
to set forth the meaning and absolute need of the true religion and 
its truths already attainable by human reason, such as its unity, 
_ its basis in man’s nature and its necessary connection with morality. 
A skilful handling of such topics can easily direct sincere minds 
towards Christianity and render them willing and even desirous to 
hear its claims fairly stated. The White Fathers from their long 
experience in dealing with Moslems offer at this juncture the wise 
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counsel to “‘ make Christianity perfectly lovable before demonstrating 
it to be perfectly true.’ Such a procedure is particularly well 
adapted to the Mohammedan mentality, since a presentation of the 
Faith on purely rational grounds is more likely to awaken some of 
the dormant prejudices and distortions that are part of the Moslem 
subconsciousness from childhood. 

Every Catholic missionary has a contribution particularly suitable 
for the Mohammedan peoples in the treasures of the liturgy. One 
defect of Islamism is its concentration of the value of prayer in the 
observance of externals. But in cultivating this extreme, it has 
achieved a fitting reverence in its ritual. If they accomplish no 
other purpose, its ceremonial ablutions and minute prescriptions 
at least emphasize the importance of prayer and the reverence and 
attention owed by man in his relations with God. The reading 
and chanting of the Koran is performed with an exactness of rhythm 
and a harmony of cadence that impress even those unused to its 
intricacies. The beauties of the Catholic liturgy, performed in a 
spirit of faith and adapted where possible to the language and art 
of the Islamic peoples, can replace the externalism of Islam with a 
Christian ritual rich in symbolic meaning. Then will Islam’s reveren- 
tial gestures, praiseworthy in themselves, find a higher expression 
and a soul. 

When it is possible to present the facts of our Saviour’s life and 
true character, the initial emphasis should be placed on His strength, 
kingly dignity and courage. Force and power are obsessions in 
Islam as the totalitarian states recognized in their propaganda barrage 
directed towards the Middle East during World War II. One of 
the distortions of Islamic teaching in regard to Christ is its portrayal 
of Him as a yielding, over-meek character, as contrasted with the 
strong and decisive Mohammed. The realities of Christ’s authority, 
of His “speaking with power,” of His virile courage in cleansing 
the Temple and excoriating the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, of His 
Majesty even amid the sufferings and insults of the Passion, are all 
grounds for a true representation of His character. The truth stands 
in forcible opposition to the real picture of Mohammed, the creature 
of his own passion for honour, power and the pleasures of the flesh. 

In offering a Christian apologetic to Moslems, as well as to all who 
have preconceived notions of His nature and character, our Saviour’s 
divinity should be introduced only after the way has been prepared 
for its acceptance. This doctrine, on whose denial Islam bases 
its pretensions to supersede Christianity, must be made attractive 
by Christ’s holiness of life, the sublimity of His teaching and the 
miracles He worked to confirm His words. The contrast with the 
portrait drawn of Mohammed in the Koran itself is sufficient to 
place the two creeds in their proper relation :—Mohammed’s evident 
unholiness of life and his explicit admission of his sinfulness, the 
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triviality and pettiness of many of his so called revelations and his 
open acknowledgement of his inability to work miracles. The 
culminating contrast is in the Prophet whose dust lies mouldering in 
his handsome tomb at Medina and in the risen Christ Who reigns 
as God in eternal victory over sin and death. 

In this methodology Our Lord Himself set the example by making 
His divine Sonship known only by degrees. The Apostles followed 
a similar policy in proclaiming the Gospel to those whose prejudices 
permitted no other course. Saint John Chrysostom admires the 
prudence of Saint Paul who, in speaking to the Athenians, uses of 
Christ the word “ man” without other attributive. By such a 
gradual instruction he prudently descended to the level of the weak 
spirited, as did Christ with the Jews, in order the better to raise them 
by degrees to sublime heights. + 

The doctrine of the Cross, “to the Jews a stumbling block and 
to the gentiles foolishness,” is to the Moslem a blasphemy. Yet a 
missionary would be disloyal to his Faith were he to tone down the 
significance of our Saviour’s Cross which is the heart of Christianity, 
the symbol of God’s infinite love for men and the price of our justifi- 
cation and elevation to a supernatural life. “In the teaching of the 
Christian faith,” says Saint Thomas,? “it is salvation accomplished 
by the Cross of Christ that excels all.” The way to overcome 
Moslem prejudice against the portrayal of Christ’s sufferings may be 
long and arduous, but their best human sentiments aided by divine 
grace will lead them to the humble acceptance of this fact which, 
when realized, will transform their lives to the pattern of His. 

Certain missionaries have discovered from experience in pro- 
pounding Christianity to individual Moslems, that these respond 
more readily to the ‘symbolic’ teachings of our Saviour. Such 
is the allegory of the vine and the branches, offered as a type of 
union of heart and mind with Him by sanctifying grace, or, again, 
His promise of Himself to mankind as the bread of life, at once a 
symbol of the life of faith and a pledge of the Blessed Eucharist. 
Moslems are especially attracted, it is said, by the parable of the Good 
Shepherd, in which Our Lord portrays the bringing of mankind to 
unity in His Church through His selfless and unwearying love. Many 
non-Catholic missionaries are convinced of the value of these allegories 
as an entry for the teachings of Christianity and for a knowledge of 
its divine Founder easily assimilated by the Moslem mind. With 
the profounder meanings really present in the figures expounded by 
Christ, but absent to-day from Protestant teaching, the Catholic 
missionary has a far more effective means of presenting the truths of 
his Faith. 

Almost needless to say, the most convincing Christian approach to 
Mohammedans, even more perhaps than to other non-Christians, is 
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that of personal example. The emphasis his religion places on 
externals inclines the Moslem to an intolerance even of small defects 
out of keeping with the character of Him, Whom the missionary 
proposes as his Ideal and his Maker. Real union with God, which 
Christianity offers to those who vainly seek it in Islamism, has as its 
necessary prerequisite the “ putting on of Christ.” If He is not 
reproduced in the mentality and external conduct of a missionary 
to Islam, little effect can follow from the most ardent extolling of 


His virtues and His teaching. 
Tuomas O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


The Ascension 


The exultant morn cascades about His feet 

A thousand tumbling hues ; the glad sun’s rays 
Dance, smokeless flames of joy ; the incense sweet 
Of Paradise embalms the limpid haze, 

And Heaven’s anthem hymns cathedral skies. 


Dumbfounded faith and joy-intoned lament 

Sing quiet descant to the Angels’ hymn, 

Ecstatic homage blends heart-wrung content, 

And stunned Disciples bow with Cherubim ; 

Whilst poignant love throbs through th’angelic tone, 
** T shall not leave you orphaned and alone.” 


The pulsing paean in the distance dies, 

And straining hush is empty as the tomb ; 

Bright parting bliss hems clouds in darkling skies, 
Faint smiles of grief are rain-beams in the gloom ; 
Fixed yearning lips seek solace with a stare, 

Or kiss in vain the unresponsive air. 


Angelic voices start their wistful gaze, 

“* Ye men of Galilee, why idle stand ? 

** Christ passeth on ; His friendship ever stays ; 
**°Tis but His entry to your Promised Land. 

“* So fades His shadow in all earthly things. 

** Yet hear ye not the Spirit spread His wings ? ” 


Gerorce B. Carry. 
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THE CATECHETICAL REVIVAL 


"Ts Catechetical Exhibition which was organized this year 
by the Westminster Catholic Teachers during Whit Week 
(appropriately-chosen time for such an enterprise!) may 
perhaps be fairly regarded as something of a landmark.! Not only 
because of its considerable scale—it occupied three halls and con- 
tinued for the whole week—but also because it was the first time 
that the general Catholic public, as distinct from teachers and priests, 
have been invited to take part in anything of this kind. They took 
part not merely as an audience, but actively, too; for the main 
theme of the talks and discussions was that of the co-operation of 
teachers and parents in the religious training of the children. This 
bears witness to the realistic ideas of those responsible for the pro- 
gramme: for whether we look at education in general, or religious 
training in particular, no point needs more urgent attention than this, 
that School and Home should be helping each other and not hindering. 

Certainly never before in the history of the Church has religious 
instruction of children been the subject of so much consideration, 
so much sheer intellectual activity. It was both inevitable and 
desirable that modern developments in child-psychology should be 
reflected sooner or later in the field of religious instruction. In 
the early days St. Augustine wrote a book about the instructing 
of the unlettered, and for many centuries people were content to 
accept it as sufficient direction for instructing children, too; and 
indeed they could have done much worse. The notable names in 
catechetical history down to the Reformation, and even after, do 
not seem to have added much to the tradition, except to underline 
the urgency of it (like Gerson), or bring the presentation up-to-date 
(like Canisius), or invent ways of coping with large numbers 
(like de la Salle) ; and most of them seem to have envisaged children 
of what we should now call secondary-school-age. Even in modern 
times, as those in the autumn of life can remember, first Confession 
and Communion, and the systematic instruction associated with it, 
were a matter for ten-plus or eleven. 

Rousseau usually gets the credit for starting the modern interest 
in children, but if so, it was not because of any theories he had about 
human perfectibility, but because like St. Augustine he remembered 
vividly his own childhood and could draw conclusions from it, notably 
the all-important conclusion that experience and activities were more 
effective than verbal precepts. One may surmise too that he might 
have talked with that often-quoted almost legendary Jesuit who 
is credited with the saying, “Give me the child until his seventh 
year and anybody can have him afterwards.” 


1 This article was, of course, written before the Catechetical Exhibition. This is the 
reason why we do not enter here into any greater detail. 
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The post-Emilian educational practitioners whose names stand 
out in the histories—Pestalozzi, Froebel, Montessori, Baden-Powell, 
Margaret MacMillan, and so on—were of course paralleled by many 
Catholics who worked under religious names little written about 
except by recording angels and other hagiographers: especially 
some foundresses of teaching congregations or their great lieutenants ; 
these kept religious instruction fresh on the practical side even when 
on the more intellectual side, they were unable to pull it out of the 
traditional morass of verbal memorizing where it seemed to be hope- 
lessly bogged. If the complaint is made now—as Mr. Frank Sheed 
made it last month—that in to-day’s great battle of minds between 
the armies of God and anti-God, one army is not fighting at all— 
the all-sufficient reason may well be that the Catholic rank and file 
shows the natural effects of a parrot-system that had gone on for 
several generations without any challenge from inside the 
Church. 

The challenge would surely have come sooner or later, as the 
effect of the modern educational and psychological movement was felt 
and shared by Catholics, but in fact it came, almost before Catholic 
opinion was ready for it, from the very highest authority in the 
Church itself. Who shall say what unknown predecessors or examples 
influenced the catechizing efforts of the young priest, the young 
bishop, who became Pope Pius X—the Pope who issued the decree 
on the age of children’s Communion? Beyond any doubt it was 
that decree, setting Catholic educators a definite problem, which 
called for entirely new methods if a solution was to be found, that 
set going the present catechetical revival. For the first time (one 
may fairly say) the children’s catechist was given a psychological 
task to perform, that could be fulfilled only along psychological lines ; 
and from that beginning many other consequences have flowed 
and are flowing still. 

Since the seven-year-olds were admitted to Communion forty. 
years ago, two world-wars have distracted mankind ; but during 
the twenty-years’ breathing space in between, Catholics had some 
leisure to look at the new catechetical situation and to revise their 
ideas. In nearly every country little movements appeared, modest ~ 
experiments being made, and flourishing without becoming much 
aware of each other, but all tending to minimise verbal-parrotry 
and to join up religious instruction with life. In Germany they 
had their “‘ Munich method ” (mainly a use of Scriptural and other 
stories in doctrine) and plans for revising their catechism; France 
had Mgr. Landrieux, Bishop of Dijon, campaigning for teaching the 
catechism through Our Lord’s life ; in Belgium there was the young 
Abbé Poppe, with his ‘“ Eucharistic method”; at the Catholic 
University of America, Dr. Shields was making many disciples for his 
radical programme of improvement. In England such efforts have 
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found a focus in The Sower,4 a periodical, (monthly at first, then 
quarterly) which had been started in 1919 and had as an offshoot 
a new religious syllabus, backed up with some teachers’ aid-books, 
approved for use in the diocese of Birmingham. After an experi- 
mental period of two years or so, this syllabus was re-cast under 
the guidance of Archbishop Williams. 

Archbishop Williams will have his place in any future history of 
catechetics. He was no theorist, but himself a teacher of long practice ; 
and from his university period he had gained a permanent fearlessness 
in encountering new ideas. Like Pius X he was away ahead of 
current Catholic conventions ; but is not that the true function of 
authority, auctoritas? Not to leave its realm just as it finds it but to 
increase its life and growth, to lead the flock to new and richer pastures? 
Archbishop Williams was of the same metal as a Mercier. Some of 
his pastorals and addresses were catechetical classics. 

The catechetical movements above-mentioned, and others like 
them, flourished or flickered in the various countries, with little or 
no knowledge of each other’s existence. There was no common 
meeting-place of minds, no international congress or periodical 
in which ideas and experiments could be exchanged. It is thanks 
to the Jesuits of Louvain that this gap has at last been filled. A 
group of them (with Pére G. Delcuve seemingly as the guiding hand) 
had formed a Centre Documentatre Catéchetique, where they had been 
quietly busy gathering information, and not long before the second 
World War they published a large volume called Oa en est I’ Enseigne- 
ment Religieux ? (Tournai, Casterman) which gave a full conspectus, 
with ample information and bibliography, of all that was going on 
in the various countries and languages. 

For the first time it was possible to take a look all round the world, 
in the catechetical sense, and to many workers in that field it was 
a revelation and a great encouragement. They no longer felt alone. 
Nor did the Belgian Fathers abandon their task—self-imposed and 
unrewarding as it must have been—in face of the War. No sooner 
was the destruction and confusion over to some extent than the 
Centre Documentaire, now re-named Centre International d’Etudes de la 
Formation Religieuse, and moved to 27 rue de Spa, Brussels, launched 
its long-dreamed-of international review. This (let us add for 
those who may not have heard of it) is a quarterly, called Lumen 
Vitae.* Its contents are “‘ global” in the geographical sense, and 
cover the teaching of religion not only to children, but to adults 
and young people as well. In language it is equally catholic ; its 
articles written in all Western languages, but each of them has at 
least a full summary both in English and French. To recommend 
Lumen Vitae would be an impertinence: it is the only thing of its 

1 The Sower, Lower Gornal, Dudley, Staffs. Annual subscription 4s. 
ua in England from Duckett’s, 140 Strand, London, W.C.2. Annual sub- 
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kind, carried out with perfect scholarship, and indispensable to any- 
body who has any responsibility over the teaching of the Faith. 
Each number (it began with January, 1946), is a large volume of 
200 pages or so; indeed that is the only criticism one feels inclined to 
make, that the banquet is over-generous ; life is so short, and there 
are so many books and periodicals to read—would not something 
slimmer and more succinct be more useful to many readers of Lumen 


_ Vitae perhaps? We could not do without the tri-lingual summaries 


indeed, but that is only another reason for encouraging brevity 
in the contributors. 

Returning to our own country and its catechetical affairs: a great 
step forward was made towards the end of the last war, when the 
archdiocese of Westminster, along with Southwark and (very soon) 
several others, introduced a revised Syllabus for an experimental 
period of years. The revision was the careful work of a commission 
of priests and teachers appointed by Cardinal Hinsley, and Fr. 
James Thompson, C.M., then of Strawberry Hill Training College, 
had a considerable hand in its construction, if report is correct. 
The syllabus was accompanied by a large booklet of Suggestions to 
teachers.1_ Soon afterwards the archdiocese of Liverpool also pro- 
duced a new Syllabus of its own. Both these new schemes concurred 
whole-heartedly with Birmingham—and indeed with modernised 
schemes everywhere—in rejecting the principle of the parrot-system 
(“learn the words first and explain them later on”) ; but unlike 
Birmingham, they planned to get the official Catechism taught 
intelligently in the Junior classes of the school, to the children under 
twelve. Birmingham had tried this out in the early twenties and had 
concluded that it was not really practicable, psychologically speaking ; 
and in consequence Archbishop Williams had decided that elementary 
schools should study the official Catechism in the “ senior ”’ classes, 
eleven and upwards, and even then in a shortened form. Facing 
facts, however disconcerting they might be, was Archbishop Williams’ 
strong point. 

To Westminster (or rather to London) must go the credit for another 
great step forward—the initiating of those teachers’ Refresher Courses 
in catechetical methods which are becoming such a feature of the 
present time. The Courses are organised by the local Associations 
of Catholic teachers—few districts of England are without a branch 
—in conjunction with the diocesan Religious Inspector, whose job 
is chiefly concerned with the programme of lectures and demonstra- 
tions. Even in this imperfect world, such an arrangement may 
fairly be called ideal from everybody’s point of view. The Metro- 
politan Catholic Teachers’ Association led off with courses relating 
to Infants, Juniors and Seniors—each attended by hundreds of 
teachers, lay and religious. 

1 From Fowler Ltd., 13 Windsor St., Islington N.1.: price 1s. 
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This clear discrimination, by the way, between “seniors” and 
** juniors,” between secondary-school and primary-school, between 
Scouts and Cubs, is fundamental in the newer pedagogy. The 
Hadow Committee of the inter-war period stressed it, though for 
administrative rather than educational reasons it became fashionable 
to make the “ break” a year or more too soon. The traditional 
English set-up ‘of “‘ prep-school’’ and “ public-school” is another 
instance, though there again, for reasons of examinations rather than 
of psychology, boys are often kept too long at the preparatory-school, 
to the educational detriment sometimes of the preparatory-school 
itself. One serious defect in the English law about delinquency 
and Juvenile Courts is precisely the lack of such a distinction between 
junior and senior age, with their different degrees of responsibility 
and impressionableness. In school the difference is between two 
stages, in one of which everything must be kept personal and con- 
crete, and another where abstractions, generalizations and definitions 
—things like grammar, algebra, history, note-taking—become possible. 
The catechetical consequences too are considerable, and will become 
more and more apparent with time and experimentation. One of 
the last public utterances of Archbishop Williams was to a gathering 
of teachers: ‘‘ During our lifetime the Infant School has achieved 
a gradual and very beneficial revolution under the influences of such 
reformers as Froebel and Montessori. A similar spirit ought now to 
spread upwards throughout the Junior School,” a spirit, he went on 
to explain, that would rely less on passive mass-instruction and 
more on enlisting the children’s natural activity. His words were 
strikingly confirmed over a year later by the justly famous Scottish 


Report on Primary Education, with its remark: ‘ That part of the 


primary school from seven to twelve seems largely to have escaped 
those influences which have profoundly modified infant and second- 
ary education during the last generation.” 

The Birmingham teachers were not long in following, and even 
improving upon, the excellent example of London. Birmingham 
is an extensive diocese reaching from the Thames to the Peak district, 
and there are four district Associations of Catholic teachers: Stoke- 
on-Trent, Wolverhampton and Coventry, as well as Birmingham. 
Each of these has now completed a refresher-course for teachers of 
Juniors, and two have already had courses on Seniors as well. 

One distinctive feature of the courses arranged in the Birmingham 
archdiocese, which has contributed notably to their success, is that 
they are affairs of the rank-and-file. True, there has been a priest- 
chairman who contributes valuable short talks and comments, clarify- 
ing doctrine and general aims. But the main contributions have 
been from teachers—lay teachers or nuns—straight from the class- 
room, narrating their own practice and experience, and giving 
concrete demonstrations of their methods. And there has been 
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another invaluable feature: that every session has been planned 
to bring in some live children, to demonstrate something or to be 
demonstrated on; their presence has certainly tended to keep the 
proceedings purposeful and fresh, and one could not help remember- 
ing the glimpse of training-method given in Mark ix, 36. 

It was natural that the Birmingham Junior Courses should be 
largely concerned with the new so-called “ activity-methods,” notably 
the dramatic ; but it was strongly stressed that in catechetics such 
methods are not being used for their own sake, but because they are 
the best ways of getting the doctrine into the children’s minds and 
hearts, and by doctrine (it became apparent) was meant the ordinary 
content of Creed, Commandments, Prayer and Sacraments, put into 
words that could really mean something to the children. This 
(owing to the demand of Pius X) is no novelty in the Infant School, 
but in the Junior classes it has usually been assumed that the words 
of the official Catechism fit the situation, and if Birmingham thought 
otherwise, it was evidently up to Birmingham to show that there are 
alternatives. Perhaps the most useful way of describing these courses 
will be to give specimen programmes for both the Senior and Junior 
courses. Here is one for the teachers of Juniors :— 


SESSION 1. 

Characteristics of the Funior-age Child. (Talk by a Training College 
lecturer.) 

A revision-lesson on God, One and Three. (By a class-teacher, with 
her own children : this was to illustrate the point about pre-Catechism 


language.) 


SESSION 2. 

The great central doctrines. (A talk by the priest-chairman, describ- 
ing the main Christian dogmas which the teacher must always have 
clearly in mind, so as to take every occasion of putting them across 
continually.) 

A lesson on Grace. (By a headmistress, to a class of nine-year-olds, 
who were strangers to her. This was a full-dress demonstration 
lesson, showing that a difficult doctrinal topic could be made vivid 
and definite in pre-Catechism language. Before the children came 
in, however, she gave a talk in which she described in detail all her 
own customs and practices in school.) 


SESSION 3. 

Activity-methods with the diocesan Syllabus. (Talk by a nun- 
headmistress, who had practised the “ Birmingham Scheme” from 
its earliest “ optional’ days. She described—and showed—doctrinal 
** picture-note-books ’’ made by her children, the happiness it gave 
them and the unexpected good results sometimes in the homes. 
She also brought a few girls who showed simple playlets about the 
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Articles of the Creed. They also demonstrated a “Questionnaire”’ or 
flexible kind of catechism in Junior language.) 

Doctrine through the words of prayers and hymns. (A headmaster 
talked about this, and sitting at a piano taught the children a new 
hymn, with incidental explanations on doctrine arising out of the 


words.) 


SESSION 4. 

Doctrine through Scripture Stories. (Short talk and demonstration 
by a private-school nun.) 

Doctrine through drama. (To illustrate this point, two or three 
little plays were done on the floor, by children of various schools.) 


SESSION 5. 

Getting the Juniors to Mass. (A parish-priest discussed what to do 
about children from careless families: his main point was that it 
was no use starting until the children looked on Our Lord as a real 
and lovable Person.) 

The Church’s Year. (Some ten-year-olds, duly dressed up for the 
occasion, staged a small pageant, illustrating the round of feasts 
and seasons.) 

School-prayers. (A headmistress brought some of her own Juniors 
to show her way of conducting assembly-prayers.) 

It is not suggested that all the speakers and demonstrators in all 
these courses were first-class performers ; some have been very good 
indeed, others competent and unremarkable. What can be said 
is that the “ refreshment value,” of the course was great out of all 
proportion to the standard of the speakers and the programme. 
Minds really were set moving in a new direction and wills quickened 
towards action. Needless to say, exhibitions of books, children’s 
work, etc. were a feature: discussions also sometimes followed the 
talks, but in general the participants were content to listen and watch 
rather than to raise their own voices. No doubt for teachers it is 
a restful change to find themselves in the position of learners. 

As the official Catechism-text (we seem to be lucky in England 
in having one official national text, in Ireland or France they seem 
to have dozens) had been excluded on principle from the Birmingham 
Juniors’ Course, so it took the central place in the Seniors’ Course ; 
the priest-chairman began by explaining once more that the official 
Catechism on the whole is not, and ought not to be, suitable for young 
children ; that the intelligent study of it is a secondary-school 
** subject,” and that thus the Senior children come to it as a new and 
exciting book. It is the most important text-book ever put into 
their hands—the guide book to heaven—and if the teacher sets 
high value on it and always speaks of it that way, the children too 
will value it highly and be eager to make it their own. 
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Here then is a specimen programme of 


THE SENIOR COURSE. 
SESSION 1. 

Valuing the Catechism, by the Priest-chairman. 

Teaching a new Catechism-answer, by chalk and talk. (A demonstration- 
lesson by a headmaster to some twelve-year-olds: building the 
answer up by degrees on the blackboard, etc.) 

Keeping up the Catechism. (Short talk by an Assistant-teacher on 
the need of regular revision-quizzes, and how to make them effective 
by varying the wording of questions, by team-contests, by brain- 
trusts and so on; and a warning against demanding too much 
Catechism-knowledge from backward children.) 


SESSION 2. 

Teaching Catechism-answers through story-telling. (Behind many Cate- 
chism-answers is a Gospel story: an Assistant-master taught one 
such answer in that fashion to some children.) 

Teaching Catechism-answers through drama. (Children from two or 
three different schools performed little plays—just dialogues really— 
some were directed to showing the real-life purpose of Catechism, 
others to making clear the meaning of some definite answer.) 

Catechism-revision without tears. (This was a nun who talked mostly 
on written Catechism-work: simple test-papers, diagram-pictures, 
loose-leaf note-books making possible later additions, and other such 
means of making revision interesting.) 


SESSION 3. 

Teaching the Mass. (Talk by a priest stressing some main points, 
and how to put them to the children.) 

This was followed by a rather elaborate dramatizing of the Mass 
and its inward significance, done by boys and girls from one school. 
It showed, e.g. the laity bringing their life and work to the altar, 
and the saints and souls in purgatory, as well as the angels, gathering 
round at the Canon. 

School-assembly and the liturgy. (A brief acted illustration of how 
school-prayers could be given more form and variety, if the Missal, 
etc. were drawn upon more.) 

Evidently this Senior Course left plenty of material for. future 
occasions : Scripture, Church history, music, and much else. The 
one point that emerged clearly from both Junior and Senior courses 
was the crucial importance of the right kind of language in teaching 
doctrine. Theological accuracy is only one requirement, and too 
often rather a negative one: taking that for granted, there is still 
always needed the right word for the given hearers, else religious 
instruction can easily lapse into an arid and barren memorizing 
on the one hand, or a vague mist of feeling on the other. 
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Now that the guns are silent and international contacts are being 
slowly and painfully re-established, it is possible—especially with the 
help of such accurate information as Lumen Vitae affords—to form a 
rough general picture of catechetical progress abroad and to com- 
pare it with what Catholics in England have been trying to do. In 
some ways we are far behind. In America, France, Italy and else- 
where, the emphasis on the whole has been upon children’s text- 
books, with a strong visual appeal. It seems to be accepted that the 
younger children must tackle the official Catechisms, but the idea 
is to make them attractive with Gospel stories and beautifully coloured 
pictures ; often, of course, with supplementary notes for the teacher, 
but with the main emphasis on the pictorial text-book. 

In England, on the other hand, the main helps, rightly or wrongly, 
have been concentrated on the teacher. This is the case both with 
the schools and with the less professional bodies, such as Our Lady’s 
Catechists, which do such good work with children attending non- 
Catholic schools. The visual appeal is not forgotten: the black- 
board is used (though never enough perhaps) : large pictures for class- 
use, and little pictures for children’s work books, are well-known 
though hard to come by lately. As for children’s text-books, whether 
from poverty or other reasons, they simply don’t seem to have been 
thought of; the “ penny Catechism” unadorned (price threepence, 
however) is still our only school-book in doctrine. There are those 
who hope that, if ever we do get something pictorial to put into the 
hands of the junior children, it will come to them not in the form 
of a text-book, but of a weekly periodical during term-time ; some- 
thing alone the lines of Mr. Pflaum’s Our Little Messenger.+ 

Nevertheless it may be that English catechetical folk are not 
altogether mistaken in regarding children’s books as a matter of 
secondary importance, and in concentrating all their efforts on 
training-colleges and aid-books and refresher-courses and retreats 
and everything else they can think of, to strengthen and inspire the 
teacher who, in the final resort, is the one who is going to tell the 


children. 


1 123, East Third St., Dayton, 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 


F. H. Drinkwater. 
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UNBELIEF LOOKS AT FAITH 


EW would be really grateful for the ‘ giftie’ of seeing what 
Pee look like to others: yet Catholics ought to be glad to 
know what they sound and look like to unbelievers. Fr. 
Levie, S.J. has written Sous les yeux de l’incroyant,1 though much of it 
deals with what Catholics really are, rather than what they look 
like : ‘intellectual sincerity’ is one of its Jeit-motifs. The book 
has been said by some to ‘ turn apologetics upside down,’ though, 
e.g. Fr. E. Dhanis, S.J. holds that Fr. Levie has the great majority 
of modern ‘ apologists’ well on his side.? Part I considers “ Intel- 
lectual Sincerity and the Obedience (Soumission) of Faith. Thinking 
aright in order to believe: the Intellect in quest of Faith.’ And 
then, “ Believing in order to think aright” (this seems to me the 
hardest part and is so condensed and closely-reasoned that it can 
scarcely even be outlined here). Part II deals with the Mind of the 
Unbeliever and that of the Christian: Part III, with Divine Truths 
and Human Limitations (Etroitesses humaines). A magnificent Epilogue 
is called: “I believe in Jesus Christ.” We mean here to allude 
chiefly to the parts of the book which can be described by our title. 
‘Why’ does a ‘ believer’ retain his faith? And ‘how’ does an 
unbeliever attain to it? The usual line followed by ‘ apologetics ’ 
is probably this—The unique work accomplished by Christ (the 
creation of the ‘ Christian Folk’), Prophecy ; Miracles, especially 
the Resurrection ; the holiness of Christ and the transcendence of 
His doctrine. These, especially when taken as a ‘cumulative 
argument’ (of which each part corroborates all the others) make it 
‘ prudent’ for a man to accept Him as the ‘ guaranteed Spokesman ’ 
of God who cannot lie. Having therefore found the Authorised 
Teacher, we ask what He teaches and show what the Church, to 
which He delegated His authority, teaches. Yet, even if we accept 
this teaching, that is not yet Faith. . 

Faith, we hold, is not the product of arguments, though arguments 
may be invoked to justify it. Faith, the Church insists, is a super- 
natural gift; yet, Faith is ‘ reasonable’. 

Well, the believer, as a rule, is ‘ brought up’ to be a Catholic : 
education, environment, his childhood’s ‘atmosphere’ conspire to 
maintain his faith, though this very fact may, later on, cause him 
to ask, anxiously, whether it is only an ‘ accident’ that he believes 
and whether he has any really reasonable grounds for doing so. 
But a convert has to have ‘ grounds’ for his change—we know how 
strongly we insist, when instructing anyone, that he must not act 


1 Paris: Desclée de Brouwer; Brussels: Edition Universelle. Pp. 290. Price, 
francs. 1 
2 Nowvelle Théologique, Nov.-Dec., 1945. Pp. 605-8. 
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through sentiment, impressionism, take a mere leap in the dark. 
But how does he react to the arguments we have alluded to above ? 
We offer them as derived from ‘history’, as to be studied in the 
way in which any other history is studied ; as equally appreciable 
by any honest man of good will. But the author considers that 
this takes insufficient account of the state of mind of the two persons 
in question—the Catholic setting forth the historical facts, and the 
non-Catholic listening to him. The Catholic and the unbeliever 
cannot look at the same facts in the same way. The Christian 
cannot act as though he did not know towards what his argument 
is tending, or as though he had any way but one of interpreting his 
documents ; whereas the non-Christian, equally aware of what his 
* apologist ’ is really leading up to, is bound to struggle to interpret 
the documents in as many other ways as, without straining the evidence, 
he can. Happily, so far as the New Testament documents themselves 
go, criticism has brought us back practically to the traditional posi- 
tions as to date and authorship: but all the same, no one is forced 
to accept their evidence just as we do. The author insists that only 
if we embed the usual ‘ proofs’ in the whole doctrine of Christ, true 
Son of God—‘ the whole Christ wholly in His Church ’—and this be 
accepted at least as a hypothesis, is the true cogency of the ‘ arguments ’ 
perceived. He then describes how the conscientious unbeliever 
would contemplate, first, the documents, and then, the arguments 
derived from them. (I do not think he deals with prophecy. And 
indeed, I doubt whether many of us emphasise it much. It really 
demands a far more intimate and sensitive knowledge of the Old 
Testament than most of us possess and certainly than the average 
non-Catholic possesses. How hard even to be sure of the text! 
to distinguish prediction from proclamation! the literal from the 
mystical or the applied sense! Yet if we see the total history of the 
Israelites as divinely guided, and ‘embed’ the prophecies into it, 
this argument does indeed seem to me more cogent than ever it was 
when treated as a selection of sentences offered as predictions.) 
Miracles regarded as isolated ‘ derogations’ from the normal course 
of nature may indeed disconcert us; but when regarded within the 
total claims of Christ, they are seen to be ‘ adapted to all ’ who witness 
them. The more sincere the unbeliever, the more he will have to 
pull his soul up by the very roots before he can believe in Miracles. 
Any possible interpretation of the documents is to him more probable 
than the one which involves a “ miracle.”} 

Further, unless we see the ‘ total’ aim of Our Lord’s preaching, 
they may be forgiven who find both His ‘ character’ and His doctrine 
insufficient as a directive of human life (Nietzsche : even Emerson); 


1 May I refer to a previous article, The Mystery of Unbelief (THe MontTH ; Mar., 1947). 
Why did so many Jews not believe, having seen? And n.b., Our Lord regrets the quasi- 
necessity of miracles and human ‘ + gl (If you will not believe My words, “‘ believe 
Me for the very works’ sake”; John, xiv 11). St. Thomas would have been more 
blessed had he not seen. So, please God, are we. 
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how dare He demand so absolute a renunciation of the world, even 
of self, for His sake? (“‘And follow Me,” not merely, “‘ obey God ’’). 
Indeed, if a man detects in himself ‘ the wish to believe,’ the more 
fearful he will be of cheating his intelligence: as for the ordinary 
man, if he thinks at all, he is apt to reject angrily the formidable 
consequences of belief and so, not even listen to ‘arguments’ on 
behalf of it. Actually while writing this, I have read a letter about 
the B.B.C. alluding to the “‘ mealy-mouthed reluctance of the ordinary 
free-thinker ” to challenge “‘ such unnecessary absurdities as the doctrine 
of vicarious sacrifice and virgin birth.’ And an ex-Communist 
friend of mine wrote an obituary of a comrade killed in the Spanish 
War and said: ‘ May we meet again!’ The Communist paper 
to which he sent it printed it, because he was a powerful man in 
the party. But normally, any allusion to a future life was taboo, 
not because any argument about it had been listened to, but because 
it was assumed that belief in immortality must interfere with the 
social revolution, so the subject was, a priori, taboo. 

The Catholic therefore will ask his enquirer at least to keep a mind 
un-padlocked by some un-examined dogma to be adhered to at all 
costs; to pray when and as he can; and to try to live up to his 
conscience so far as he knows it. The ‘ instructor’ on his side will 
pray to the Holy Spirit, ask for the Grace of Christ, and look for the 
gradual regeneration of the whole man. Fr. Levie rightly points out 
that just as the apologist must not rely on any one argument, so the 
believer, when tempted, must not allow himself to succumb to any 
one ‘ difficulty’; and (pp. 58-61) studies carefully the defection of 
Renan and afterwards (pp. 180-203) that of Loisy, showing (we 
have to confess) the real degeneration, even intellectual, of each 
of these two men—though, of course, he passes no ultimate verdict 
upon guilt: only God can do that. 

The second chapter, “ To think aright in order to believe aright,” 
rejects the idea that when ‘ reasoning’ begins, the mind is a ‘ tabula 
rasa.’ Education at home or in school has already ‘formed’ it: 
it will be ‘ biassed’ in favour of a preferred parent or a pleasant 
school. And I may add that a main cause of so many defections 
among ourselves is surely that the ‘ formation ’ of the young Catholic’s 
mind stops after schooling. Social life, the imperative need of learn- 
ing one’s job, the ‘ world,’ in short, continue to develop the ‘ whole 
man’ save on his spiritual side. Spiritually he remains 14 while 
in every other way he is 24, 34. (Hence the supreme importance 
of movements like the Young Christian Workers, or the Grail.) 
Fr. Levie penetratingly studies the man who wakes up abruptly to 
this interior divorce. Yet I think that he pictures what would be, 
in easy-going England, an exception, though I remember a man 
who suddenly ‘ realised’ the doctrine of the Incarnation. He was 
so overwhelmed that he felt that he had never ‘ believed’ before, and 
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now must say that he did not. He had really made a great advance. 
He had had a ‘ light.’ Fr. Levie seems to write on the whole for such 
men, terrified lest they should have thought they were believing 
when it had only been ‘ suggested ’ to them that they were. Anyhow, 
the merely negative advice—‘ Put such thoughts out of your head’ 
—has been overwhelmingly proved to be fatal. Much in the same 
way, a2 man must face up to the problems of sex. 

The next ‘stage’ is that in which ‘ will’ is concerned. I grow 
up with certain likings (e.g. I dislike all the priests or pious people 
I have met). Here, if I am not to cheat, I must overcome my bias. 
Finally, we must be able to deal with the terrific attack of the honest 
well-wishing unbeliever who says: ‘ But you Catholics are doing 
exactly what you tell me not to. You tell me not to ‘shut my mind’ 
to your faith: but you refuse to open your mind to the possibility 
of my unbelief being justifiable. You say that you must resist any 
temptation to unbelief. Well, why should not I resist my own 
towards credulity ? You refuse to do, yourself, exactly what you ask 
me fo do.” Fr. Levie therefore must, and does, develop the paradox 
that if we believe aright, we think aright; that Revelation, far 
from inhibiting thought, not only provides the mind with more 
material for thinking but un-chains the will. This very challenging 
topic ends Part I (p. 146). 

Part II, “The Un-believer’s and the Believer’s Mind” is largely 
concerned with the Christian respect due to an un-believer : to assume 
angrily that he is in bad faith does incalculable harm. We have 
to recall St. Justin’s adaptation of the Stoic ‘ Seed-Word ’—the letters, 
the syllables, of the all-inclusive Word are scattered everywhere 
abroad. All that is fositive in the un-believer’s creed exists in its 
totality, purity, coherence, in Christianity. The true refutation of 
an error is to display what element of truth it contains as incorporate 
within the great Christian synthesis.1_ Moreover, we need humility. 
Our theology has contained many a gap in the past; who knows 
how many it still contains, to be filled as the centuries roll onward ? 
How unlikely W. G. Ward was to get the daily definition served up 
at breakfast ! It is agreed that even separation from the body of the 
Church need not imply the loss of the habitus fidet ; what thousands 
of innocent souls were swept away when Eastern Emperors went 
into schism ; or during the Reformation! The Faith provides a man 
with the perfect equilibrium of all that is in him; but without it, 
how hard to preserve that delicate balance! How probable it is 
that one who is obsessed by the notion of individual liberty will see 
in the Catholic Church a whole series of inhibitions, imprisonments ! 
And one who is shocked at human inequalities will so easily think 
that the Church maintains them, and that her insistence on the ‘other’ 
life indeed is ‘ opium.’ 

? Wilfrid Ward, I think, used to emphasise the Church’s ‘ state of siege’ in which she 
is wholly occupied with protecting. herself. Well, such a state is not ‘ normal’ nor is it 


one in which progress can be 
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Pére Levie then stresses the consequences of the different attitudes 
to Scripture taken by Catholics and others (he specifies Protestants) 
respectively. The Catholic essentially sees Our Lord living and 
teaching in His Church—“ Christ dominates history” is a recurrent 
phrase here. But the others keep Christ enclosed in Palestine : 
they have to argue that Christ meant only what He seemed to His 
contemporaries to mean. “Jf He had meant,” they urge, “all 
that theologians say He did, surely He would have stated it much 
more explicitly !”” But how? As, later on, minds trained in Greek 
and Latin ideas and diction were to put it? That would have been 
intrinsically unintelligible to the Apostles themselves. What He did 
was to provide a substantial doctrine by which the Apostles forthwith 
lived, which they handed down intact, and which is still being 
developed into an ever richer synthesis. In thinking thus, the Catholic 
is indeed fortunate, because he does reach a synthesis, whereas the 
‘ Protestant’ is forced, as we see, to think out a score of conflicting 
theories, to excise this text or that which does not fit in with his 
own system; even, as a last resort, to dispense with the historical 
existence of Our Lord altogether. It is Catholic thought which 
is free, whereas the unbeliever is helpless in the midst of what he 
feels to be Christ’s own obscurities. All the same, the Catholic 
must beware of seeking to prove overmuch, e.g. that Our Lord’s 
words, as such, necessarily contain developed Catholic dogma, e.g. 
that the words of Eucharistic institution necessarily mean what we know 
they mean, and that they cannot mean anything else as they stand. 

The chapters of this book were written and some of them published 
at different times: hence, inevitably, repetitions and a certain 
discontinuity ; but the thought is firm and driven ever more forcibly 
home. Part III (p. 207), “ Divine Truths and Human Limitations,” 
takes us nearer to what the title of the book led us to expect. It is 
here that the author with great courage shows us not only what 
our privileges—as we reckon them—may look like to others, but 
also the dangers attached to them, as they always are to anything 
good. The author selects four such ‘ privileges.’ They are: Cer- 
tainty, where others can but be agnostic: Tradition as against 
restless change : the Primacy of the Spiritual as against materialism: 
respect for Authority contrasted with a vagabond independence. 
We do not here consider men who are conceited about their agnos- 
ticism, or wilful melancholics, but those only for whom it is anguish 
not to know what they are, whence they come, whither they go, 
or why. We on our side, possessed of the necessary minimum of cer- 
tainty, are yet surrounded by field after field of mystery, are pilgrims, 
away from home, living by faith and hope.!_ Certainty never dispenses 
us from intellectual toil, if only to distinguish between the thing, 


1 Fr. Levie quotes an incredible sentence: “ Dogma has no obscurities, Ethics no 
problems, the Liturgy no moot points, Canon Law no doubts which (this Review) fails to 


clear up in an unanswerable and always satisfying way.” 
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unchangingly taught, and the form in which successive ages have 
taught it. (For example, the transactions which alone we now call 
‘sacraments ’.) The same applies to methods. Some great Catholic 
figures have been afraid of pagan culture (St. Augustine felt Virgil 
to be a dangerous magician for him) and wished to keep clear of it. 
In happier times, the Church has wished to ‘ leaven’ also that, and 
not to be content only with text-book formulas. To us the more 
obvious danger is the exaggeration of our virtue of docility—the 
looking for and being contented with the ‘slick answer’; the 
extension of the sphere of authority far beyond its proper bounds 
(which is quite different from ‘ thinking with the Church’); the 
treatment of opinions as decisions (e.g. about ‘servile work’ and 
what is allowed on Sundays) ; forgetting that hypotheses remain 
such, even when the majority favour them; or finally, the ease 
with which the numerical or mechanical element in a ‘ Devotion’ 
becomes preponderant (e.g. some are more distressed by a failure 
to accomplish the Nine First Fridays than by their lack of fervour 
in any one Communion). Fr. Levie notes that observers have felt 
‘painful’ the ‘brusque modification of language and argument’ 
in Catholic periodicals since the apparition of the Ogino-Knaus 
method. The author’s rebukes are severe, but may not be applicable 
to his country alone or especially. Anyhow, we can understand 
the irritation of a non-Catholic when the Catholic will not study 
his arguments or uses opportunist arguments to ‘ make a case,’ or, 
as someone said to us, reposes on the cushion of ‘ Theologians teach,’ 
when the unbeliever has only the spur of anxious enquiry—the last 
thing one can repose on. 

More briefly, Fr. Levie recalls how Tradition is a living thing, 
not mere repetition. There are women’s Congregations whose 
habit was devised that the Sisters might look like everyone else. 
Now they look like no one else. We ask: ‘ What our Founder 
did?’ rather than what he would have done. It is interesting 
to recall what indignation the Friars at first provoked: then, the 
Jesuits, who ‘could not be Religious’ because they sang no choir. 
But quite recently, the Holy See had assigned a definite position 
even to those ‘ secular’ associations (like the Grail and others) which 
not only wear ordinary dress, but earn their living in the ordinary 
way. The Church is always educating us, which does not mean 
an endless ‘ lesson by heart’. 

The primacy of religious duty, and ‘profane’ duties. The 
*‘ primacy’ of the former is obvious to us: yet Our Lord links our 
duty to God with that to men—see Mk. vii, 10 (Corban): Mt.. v, 
24 (‘‘ Leave there thy gift before the altar”). To despise man is to. 
despise God (I Thess., iv, 8). No duty is merely profane for the true 
Christian: in serving man, he serves God. Seen from outside, 
priests or religious may seem simply to shut themselves off from the 
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world ; or again, to compromise with it, as when money seems to 
have become almost their chief preoccupation. From our end, the 
mere fact that we are often ‘ persecuted’ by the modern secularist 
State may create a disaffection amongst us towards that State, so 
that we refuse to co-operate in what is good—are jealous and churlish 
about recognising it; even, shirk the fulfilment of our obligations 
towards the State—though of course, when the State multiplies 
rules positive and negative, it simply creates ‘black markets’ and 
provokes us to cheat it when we can. The author has some perfectly 
clear pages in which he shows what has so often irked us—how there 
are those who contemplate (and condemn) actual events—e.g. war 
—exclusively in so far as they have an effect upon the Church as such. 
Our refusal to concern ourselves in ‘ politics,’ may even be an easy 
way of escaping clashes with public opinion, the press or the govern- 
ment ; just as we ought not to want politicians to favour the Church 
—to give us privileges, exemptions, endowments simply because 
they find it opportune and propose to ‘keep the Church quiet’ or 
even to make use of it. In short, Catholics have social obligations. 
Man is a ‘ whole,’ and Christ affects human society ‘ wholly.’ We 
do not collaborate with the State to show that we Catholics are as 
good patriots as anyone else, but because we ought to; and, what 
is more, while we have definite moral principles, in their application 
we shall often have need of the expert—who may even be an atheist. 
This affects the whole overlapping areas of ecclesiastical authority 
and free responsible lay activity. ‘“‘ The confessional,” said Maurice 
Baring, “‘ makes all my actions ‘ responsible’.”” How, for example, 
I vote. Even in his many pages the author can scarcely more than 
indicate his topics and then add illustrations. But I find it easy 
to feel, all the way through, what we must look like to the un-believer 
even when we are not acting false to our ideals. Whatever things 
may be like now, it is only too obvious that there have been periods 
in history when, e.g. in Spain, ecclesiastics clung to exorbitant 
privileges : when, as in France (elsewhere too, of course!) laymen 
(like St. Jane de Chantal’s brother) held archbishoprics for many 
years, and children were made Cardinals, for the sake of the revenues : 
lands where the clergy might be for long the only vocal upholders 
of justice as between cruel land-agents and an ignorant helpless 
peasantry, and did not like it at all when an educated middle- 
class of laity—doctors, lawyers, journalists—grew up and stripped 
the priest of his monopoly. The real point is, that it has been easy 
for anti-clericalism to come about, and, where the Clergy mani- 
festly are equated with the Church, anti-clericalism has at once become 
anti-Church, that is, anti-Christian. 

I think it quite possible that a reader may imagine that this book 
is an ill-tempered criticism of Catholics like books we remember about 
35 years ago. It is the opposite. Its absolute loyalty, clarity, 
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sincerity, balance, and profound piety make it a perfect antidote to 
‘modernism,’ if one were still needed. But how many a Catholic 
we have known who has, without guessing it, kept his religion and 
all the rest of his life in two water-tight compartments, and even, 
kept his Catholic behaviour in two halves—his personal observation 
of the Commandments, and, his duty towards his fellow-Catholics 
at large, to say nothing of his fellow-men at large. It is quite true 
that Catholic Saints themselves have displayed heroic charity for 
the suffering (SS. Vincent de Paul; Peter Claver) while not attack- 
ing the roots of social injustice such as the luxury of (lay or papal) 
courts, royal absolutisms, the slave-trade, wealthy convents, etc. : 
but it is quite possible to be holy, and to fail to see even the problem, 
(e.g. torture as a means of extracting truth), let alone its solution : 
but when the human injustice is seen, it surely does become the 
Church’s duty to denounce the immorality and prevent it if possible. 

The first part of this book will probably evoke criticism from 
those who adhere strictly to the schematised apologetics which, 
I presume, are normal, though from what little experience I have had 
of converts instructed abroad, it would not seem that a very searching 
form of instruction is made use of. No one should, I think, renounce 
that scheme and I do not think the author does, though he would 
prefer to state frankly at the outset: “I am a Christian, and it is 
in function of my belief in the Son of God Incarnate that the ‘proofs’ 
of its reasonableness are put before you. Do not exclude my belief 
as a hypothesis, and you will see that it all-but inevitably issues 
into, or recommends, the phenomena—miracles and the rest—the 
significance of which we allege.” The second part is of the highest 
psychological value because it shows how unable we must be truly 
to instruct a man unless we understand his mind, and how we never 
shall understand it unless we both respect and love him. And to 
mock at some heterodox belief evidently excludes respect ; while 
direct attack is liable at least to disguise one’s charity. Concentrate 
on the good and positive element (one cannot have a @ofally false 
creed !) and, as Fr. Levie says, incorporate it into a nobler, more 
perfect synthesis. The writing of the third part demanded, I suppose, 
no little courage, for it contains many unpalatable because un- 
flattering considerations. But it is quite possible for us to live serenely 
unconscious not only of how others see us, but of what we partly are, 
so that our apostolate is in many ways stultified, while we need to 
know the ‘ world’ if only not to compromise with it unawares. To- 
day, compromise leads straight to suicide. True, not to compromise 
may lead straight to martyrdom—but, thank God, our generation 


has not been without its martyrs. 
C. C. MartTINDALE. 
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PETER SKARGA, S.J. (1536-1612) 


PRIEST AND PATRIOT 


[Eprror1AL Note: Miss G. M. Godden, who wrote for us the following 
article on Fr. Peter Skarga, S.J., died in February, 1947. She was an 
occasional contributor to THE Montn, and was well known in Catholic 
circles as a student of Communism and, more recently, on Polish history and 
political affairs. In 1940, she published a book on “‘ Poland: Yesterday, 
To-day, To-morrow,” with a preface by Cardinal Hinsley. R.I.P.]} 


N the seventeenth century Europe was threatened by the attack of 

conquering armies from without, and by disintegration from 

within. The Turks, plundering, murdering and massacring, 
swept up to the gates of Vienna, only to be driven back by the victory 
of the Polish king John Sobieski. In the same century, central Europe 
was threatened with spiritual anarchy, causing weakness and con- 
fusion from the Baltic to the Danube. Warring sects were sapping 
European peace at a moment when Christian nations needed unity 
within their borders, no less than united action in defence of frontiers 
threatened by a savage enemy. It was Napoleon who bade us 
remember that “ Poland is the keystone in the arch of Europe.” 
None worked more faithfully to strengthen the arch of Europe, in 
that critical century, than the Jesuit preacher, writer, missioner, 
and Polish patriot, Peter Skarga. 

Skarga, during fifty years of incessant activity, worked for a 
Christian peace, for the security of Eastern Europe, for the welfare 
of his own country. He fought against the corruption which luxury 
and wealth had brought into the higher ranks of Polish society. 
He warned the Polish people of the danger to the State of their 
constant internal dissensions. He proved himself a true son of 
St. Ignatius in the wisdom and vigour with which he met the invading 
discordant sects. He never forgot the Ignatian insistence on the care 
of the poor, creating social services on lines so sound that one of 
his principal organisations was flourishing until the invasion of 
Poland by the neo-barbarians of our own day. He used his high 
office of Preacher to the King as a means of infusing Christian prin- 
ciples into the national policy. 

Peter Skarga was born in 1536, in the Duchy of Mazovia, the 
homeland of a loyal hard-working people, devotedly attached to the 
soil tilled by them so assiduously ; self-contained and with no great 
love for strangers ; warlike, and possessing a reputation for obstinacy. 
Noted always for their Catholic piety and perfect loyalty to the Church, 
the people of this province supplied what has been called the corps 
d’élite of Catholic Poland. It is fitting that a foremost champion 
of the Church should have sprung from stock so valiant and so loyal. 
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Indeed, it was said that in Mazovia you would not find a single lapsed 
Catholic, even though you searched with a lantern. The parents 
of Peter Skarga were honest citizens, and cultivated a small property. 
We are told that before the boy was twelve years old he had lost both 
father and mother. When he had reached his sixteenth year Peter 
entered the Academy of Cracow, remaining there for two years and 
enjoying the training of an accomplished Latinist. He left with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, the examination for which involved 
knowledge of rhetoric and logic; and was appointed director of 
a parochial school at Warsaw, although not yet twenty years old. 
In October, 1557, a great Polish noble and soldier, Andre Teczynski, 
selected the young Skarga as tutor for his eldest son; and, three 
years later, tutor and pupil proceeded to Vienna, to attend upon the 
court of the Emperor Ferdinand I. A flourishing Jesuit college had 
been established in the Imperial capital; and no doubt, this new 
society had already made its appeal to the young Skarga. St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, its founder, had died only four years before. 
Peter Canisius was winning the title of apostle of Germany, where 
he was Provincial of the earliest Jesuit province of Germany. He 
was founding colleges at Prague, Ingolstadt, Munich, Augsburg, 
Innsbruck, Tyrnau and Dillingen; was preaching to the crowds 
who flocked to hear him in Vienna and in every large town through 
which he passed. The young Polish tutor, resident for twelve months 
in Vienna, may well have received there the first inclination to join 
the Society of Jesus, of which he was to become so distinguished 
a member. 

Shortly after this sojourn in Vienna, in 1564, Peter Skarga was 
ordained priest. At that period it was no easy thing to be a priest 
in Poland. Among the Poles was violent disunion, not only in 
matters political but also in their failure to reach agreement on 
religious policy; there was even some approval shown to “ dis- 
sidents.”2 The Polish nobility seized the tithes and possessions of 
the Church, thus impoverishing the clergy on their estates; some 
priests were ejected to make way for dissident ministers. During 
the years 1563 and 1564, when Skarga was receiving major orders, 
hundreds of Catholic churches in Poland had been profaned, ruined, 
destroyed, or occupied by dissidents. Vocations to the priesthood 
were rare. For a young man to enter the priesthood at this period, 
in Poland, was to dedicate his life to discomfort, poverty, humilia- 
tions and even danger. 

Even prior to his ordination, Skarga’s talents as a speaker and 
preacher had been recognized. A canonry of the Cathedral of Lwéw 
was conferred on him. The position of a canon was frequently 
used as a sinecure. Not so by Skarga. He gave himself with in- 
defatigable zeal to the work of pastor and preacher. Ill his spare 


1 The name “dissident” is used here to include Lutherans and Calvinists, but not 
the Anti-Trinitarian Socinians. 
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time was devoted to visiting the poor, the sick, and prisoners; he 
cared for condemned criminals, leading them to repentance and 
consoling them in their final moments; he reclaimed those who 
were living alienated from the Church. The canonry of Lwéw 
carried with it an obligation of residence in the cathedral city, where 
Skarga found himself in a cosmopolitan atmosphere. Lwéw was 
one of the great centres of Polish trade with the East. Here he 
could have seen Mohammedans, Greek schismatics, Armenians, 
Jews, and many a variety of dissenters, such as Anabaptists, Lutherans, 
anti-Trinitarians and Calvinists. Skarga sought contact and conver- 
sation with them all, intent on dissipating their ignorance and their 
prejudices concerning the Catholic Church. The diocese of Lwéw 
was the first Polish diocese to adopt the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, which contained a prohibition of plural benefices; and 
Canon Skarga hastened to comply with the new ruling by giving 
up his own benefice of Rohatyn. For a residential canon of Lwéw 
to hold this benefice was, as Skarga said in one of his sermons, as 
though a fisherman remained in Poland while the fish were in 
Lithuania. In 1567, the Town Council of Lwéw showed the people’s 
appreciation of their young canon by appointing him preacher to 
the Chapter. Within less than two years of the receipt of this new 
honour, in October, 1568, when he was 32 years of age, he resigned 
his preferment and the security of the cathedral precincts, changing 
them for the discipline, poverty and hardships of the new combatants 
for the Church, the Society of Jesus. 

Peter Skarga was obviously acquainted with the work and the 
rapid development of the Society. The Jesuits were already well 
established in Italy, Spain, Bavaria and Austria. From Vienna, 
Peter Canisius was proposing to send them to Moravia, Prussia, 
Poland and Sweden ; some of them accompanied the Papal Nuncio 
to Poland. By 1564, the Nuncio and Bishop Hosius were trying 
to convince King Sigismund Augustus and the Polish bishops of 
the urgent need in Poland of Jesuit assistance, since the Polish clergy 
were not sufficiently equipped to combat the new heresies; they 
required this added help from outside. 

Not difficult to understand that Peter Skarga, bitterly conscious 
of the conditions into which his own country had fallen, sought in 
the new Society a direct means of effecting her rescue and resurrection. 
He applied to his bishop for a year’s leave of absence ; and in October, 
1568, left Lwéw, starting on horseback for Rome, his luggage in the 
saddle-bags. On the road to Cracow, he turned aside to visit the 
castle of a landowner who had adopted Calvinism. Skarga dealt 
so brusquely with his host that the angry noble threatened to throw 
his guest headlong from the drawbridge into the moat; but, after 
reflection, he sent a messenger after his departed guest, with his 
apologies and a purse of a hundred golden crowns. Skarga, already 
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practising the poverty he was later also to profess, accepted the 
apologies but declined the purse. In another halting place, he laid 
the foundations for a future Jesuit college. Reaching Vienna, he was 
the guest there of the Nuncio, Cardinal Commendon. After three 
months’ travel, towards the close of January, 1569, he arrived in Rome. 

It was on the feast of the Purification, February 2nd, 1569, that 
Peter Skarga entered the Jesuit novitiate of Sant’ Andrea Sul Quirinale. 
The house had been the scene, only six months previously, of the 
saintly death of the young Polish prince, for whom no sacrifice 
had been thought too great to weigh against his vocation to the 
Society of Jesus. Peter Skarga became a novice in the house, in 
which his fellow-Pole, St. Stanislas Kostka, had so recently died. 
We know little of his life in the novitiate. It is said that he cut off 
a becoming beard, of which he had been somewhat vain, that he 
strove valiantly against pride and worldliness. The reputation that 
this recruit for the Society had already achieved is evident from the 
fact that, during his noviceship, he was nominated by Pope Pius V 
as Grand Penitentiary at the Vatican for the Slavs. The novitiate 
ended in 1571. The brilliant courtly priest, accustomed to the 
life of a cathedral dignitary and to the comfort of the household 
of a sixteenth century Polish nobleman, re-entered his country as a 
member of the Society of Jesus, equipped with new weapons, tempered 
in a school of poverty, discipline and hardship. 

A severe test confronted Skarga in the first task imposed on him. 
He was sent to the small Polish town of Pultusk, situated in fever- 
breeding swamps, with scarcely five hundred households. Here had 
been established the first Jesuit school in Poland. Skarga lost no time 
in recommending its removal, for the town was subject not only to 
fever but also to pestilence. He had another objection to Pultusk, 
almost more serious in his eyes than either fever or pestilence ; there 
were simply no enemies of the Church with whom to do combat. 
In the month following his arrival in Pultusk, the king, Sigismund 
Augustus, died ; and Skarga received an invitation from the Nuncio 
to accompany him to Polotsk, on a mission of condolence to the 
sister of the late king. During the journey, we learn, Skarga allowed 
himself no rest, preaching continually. 

The election of a new king roused the heretics to action. This 
resulted in the signing in January, 1573, of a document, known 
as the “ Confederation of Warsaw”’—a document denounced by 
Skarga with all his powers as preacher and writer. Particularly 
revolting in his eyes was that clause in the ‘“‘ Confederation ” which 
placed the Polish peasantry at the absolute mercy of the nobles, even 
in the matter of religious belief. About this time, he was recalled from 
Pultusk. In June, 1573, we find him at the Catholic outpost of Wilno. 

Here was work to be done wholly congenial to the ardent spirit of 
Peter Skarga. In the beautiful old eighteenth century city a small 
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minority of Catholics was threatened by the mass pressure of Calvinists, 
anti-Trinitarians, Anabaptists and Greek Schismatics. Skarga recog- 
nized the number and power of his adversaries and wrote that, here 
in Northern Europe, was a mission field, as insistently in need of 
workers as were the East Indies. He set about his work with soldierly 
alacrity. His talks and sermons were devoted to those Catholic 
doctrines which were being especially attacked. The effect of these 
sermons was reinforced by the establishment of Confraternities, such 
as the Guild of the Blessed Sacrament, and those of the Misericordia 
and St. Lazare, which were devoted to charitable work. The Guild 
or Sodality of the Blessed Sacrament was characterised by a fervent 
veneration for the crucifix. Its members were drawn from men of 
mark in the city, and the people followed them as natural leaders. 
As soon as the increase in the number of Catholics made it reasonably 
prudent to hold public processions, Skarga had the joy of inaugurating 
the practice of taking Holy Viaticum solemnly through the streets. 
Skarga further launched an appeal to the Calvinist leader, Andre 
Wolan, and followed this up with a book Pro Sacratissima Eucharistia. 
Soon after his first arrival in Wilno, he started a series of conferences 
on the Great Schism between East and West—a subject of great 
importance in a city where there were more schismatics than 
Catholics. He published a book on the Unity of the Church which 
he actually dedicated to the principal schismatic nobleman of the 
province. The Ruthenian schismatics paid Skarga the compliment 
buying all available copies of this book and burning them. 

Scarcely was this work published than a new task was given Skarga 
by his superiors. They directed him to extract from six volumes 
of the Lives of the Saints material for a single volume in Polish, 
suitable for popular reading. Despite his many commitments and 
an uncertain state of health, Skarga attacked this new work joyously. 
It was to occupy him for two years. 

With the anxiety of a Catholic priest and a Polish patriot, Skarga 
had watched the political events of these years, threatening as they 
did both Church and State. In April, 1576, Stephen Batory, 
Prince of Transylvania, was elected to the throne of Poland. He 
was a strong and active ruler; and he favoured the establishment 
of the Society of Jesus in various provinces of his realm. The new 
king, who had granted Skarga’s request that the Jesuit college 
at Wilno, might be raised to the status of a university, spent the 
spring and early summer of 1579 in that city. He paid frequent 
visits to the college and was glad to talk with Father Skarga, relishing 
his views on the necessity of discipline and authority in the State ; 
in him the king recognized a supporter of his own policy. 

Meanwhile, Skarga was preparing for publication his popular 
“Lives of the Saints”—a volume that was welcomed throughout 
Poland. In the preface, he declared: “ The lives of the Saints are 
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exhortations not only by words, but by acts and deeds. Here is a 
rhetoric, voiceless indeed, but full of power and efficacy.” The lucid 
style (his diction is the purest type of Polish of the sixteenth century), 
the poetic charm, the facility of the translation, all helped the amazing 
popularity of the book, which, published in 1579, ran into eight editions 
during the lifetime of its author, and was constantly reprinted after 
his death.1 Later, in this same year, Skarga was called upon to 
preach the funeral oration of the widow of the cupbearer of Poland. 

In the next year, Stephen Batory, having conquered the town of 
Polotsk, on the Russian border, returned to Wilno; he charged 
Skarga with the responsibility of organizing a mission to Polotsk, 
reminding him, if indeed he needed such a memento, that there was 
no need to go to India or further Asia in search of a populace, ignorant 
of divine things. In Polotsk Skarga remained for a month, over- 
coming every obstacle by his courage and resolution. He established 
a college of the Society; within eight weeks, forty pupils were 
receiving Catholic education. Eighteen months later, came a call 
to fresh action. Livonia had been secured by the Poles. Stephen 
Batory’s first care was for the capital city of Riga, from which the 
Catholic Faith had been completely driven. The king summoned 
Skarga in March, 1582, and entrusted him with the task of restoring 
that faith in Riga. Skarga proposed a public debate with the 
heretical ministers, but the king demurred; he agreed, however, 
to provide the Jesuits with a church. 

Here the missionaries preached both in German and Latin, but 
at first with scant effect ; stones were thrown at them in the streets ; 
they were in danger of their lives. The one hope lay in the schools. 
One of these was established at Dorpat, north of Riga: towards 
the south Skarga extended this missionary activity as far as the 
country of the Samogitians, a semi-savage and largely heathen race. 
The opponents of the missionaries appealed to the king. The king’s 
reply is interesting for its persuasive moderation. He assured his 
“dear people of Riga” that he was looking to their welfare in the 
best possible manner: for too long they had been following blind 
leaders, and “‘ behold here are men who will bring you back, men of 
wisdom, and, believe me, men of sanctity, men who do not seek 
wealth for themselves, men who will be zealous for your spiritual 
welfare, men who are most eager for peace and justice . . . receive 
these men gladly as guests in your city.” The king believed no less 
in example than in persuasion. During the Lent of 1582, which 
he passed in Riga, he rode, accompanied by his court, twice a day 
to the church of the Jesuit missionaries. This royal cavalcade 
attracted crowds of spectators. Groups of people followed the king 
and his retinue out of curiosity into the church ; and great admiration 
was caused by the piety of the monarch, who was seen, assisting 
at Mass, spending a long time kneeling before the altar, escorting 

1 The twenty-fifth edition appeared in 1900. 
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the Blessed Sacrament to the Altar of Repose on Maundy Thursday, 
and venerating the crucifix on Good Friday. The beauty and 
dignity of the Catholic ritual greatly impressed the people of Riga ; 
and they came in ever increasing numbers to the Jesuit church. 
It might well be thought that the mission work in Riga and in the 
surrounding country was sufficient to occupy even the fiery zeal of 
Peter Skaga; but in the midst of so many preoccupations and 
anxieties, he yet found time at the close of the year 1582 to publish 
two books on Catholic doctrine, Calvinism and Lutheranism. 

Two years later his sphere of activity shifted to the ancient and 
royal Polish city of Cracow. In the opinion of his Provincial, his 
inaugural work in Lithuania and Livonia had been so solidly estab- 
lished that it could now be safely handed over to others; and he 
considered that the qualities of Skarga fitted him to render great 
services to religion in the Polish capital. Cracow was not only 
the royal capital; it was also the capital city of the province of 
Little Poland, where Calvinism and anti-Trinitarianism had laid hold 
of almost all the nobility, and where the bourgeoisie of German 
origin had adopted Lutheranism. Here was a splendid field of 
action for a man with the gifts and training of Skarga, who was a 
compelling preacher, and “ one of the best soldiers of the Company 
of Jesus.” The Jesuits had acquired a house in the centre of the 
city; and an adjacent chapel was assigned to them by the king. 
The Jesuit Mission in Cracow had been established as a provisional 
camp in enemy country. In the year 1584, Father Skarga was 
appointed its Superior. 

The first care of the new Superior was to restore the chapel which 
had fallen into a deplorable condition. Skarga begged and preached ; 
funds came in abundance. The chapel was closed for restoration ; 
after some months it was re-opened, and the people of Cracow were 
filled with amazement at the beauty of the interior. Here evidently 
were men who, themselves vowed to poverty, placed the glory of 
the House of God in the forefront of their activities. The secular 
clergy grew conscious of the condition of their own churches, and, 
shamed into emulation, restored seemliness, order, and beauty. 
Skarga also attacked social conditions in Cracow. The streets of 
this city of kings and nobles were thronged, as he soon discovered, 
with the poor. He founded a Confraternity of Compassion, including 
a fund for marriage portions for young girls whose poverty exposed 
them to danger and exploitation; and a Mont de Piété, to keep 
people from the clutches of usurers. The Confraternity of Com- 
passion, thanks to the wise rules drawn up by Skarga, was flourishing 
in Cracow three hundred years later. He established the same 
Confraternity in Warsaw and in Lublin. These social services are 
said to have done more to render the name of Father Skarga popular 
than all his eloquent sermons. 

He continued his work of preaching not only in the city of Cracow, 
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but throughout the province and indeed as far as the frontiers of 
Prussia. Two years after his arrival in Cracow, in 1586, he was 
relieved of the post of Superior, in order that he might devote himself 
entirely to this work. And in his sermons he laid great stress upon 
the disunion and quarrels of the dissidents and sectarians with one 
another, in contrast with the peaceful unity of the Catholic Church. 
The close of the year brought him a personal sorrow in the death 
of his friend and sovereign, King Stephen. 

The election of a young Swedish prince to the Polish throne, as 
Sigismund III, was announced in Cracow, from the pulpit, by 
Skarga himself. Sigismund was crowned in Cracow on December 
27th, 1587. He had been educated by the Jesuits, and two of the 
fathers accompanied him from Sweden. It was only natural that he 
should choose Peter Skarga as his Court preacher and theologian. 
This new appointment appeared to Skarga as a call from God for 
the infusion of Christian principles into public policies. At the same 
time he entered the arena of temporal affairs with great reluctance, 
and only because he believed it to be his duty as priest and patriot. 
Skarga spoke of public affairs from the pulpit but always in accord- 
ance with the conception of Poland as a Christian State, ruled by 
the principles of Christian morality ; and bound by the rules of 
conduct prescribed by those principles. 

Meanwhile, Skarga found himself confronted with an urgent call 
to action in the aggression, by Moscow, over the Russian Churches 
of the Greek rite. During the years 1594-6, he played an active part 
in the return of the Ruthenians, on the Eastern border of Poland, 
to the Catholic Church. The Ruthenian Church, towards the middle 
of the sixteenth century, had fallen into the gravest disorder; and 
needed a searching reform. Threatened, now, with being placed 
under the jurisdiction of Moscow rather than Kiev, adherents of 
the Greek rite in Lithuania began to look to Rome. Skarga, with 
his ever vigilant patriotism, saw clearly that the infiltration of Muscovite 
influence could easily be effected under the cloak of religious activity. 
The miserable condition of the Ruthenians, without spiritual instruc- 
tion,—many of the peasants did not even know the Our Father or 
the Creed,—and cared for only by a poorly educated priesthood, 
under a partially demoralised episcopate, could not be ignored by 
a spirit so eager and active as that of Skarga. Seven of the Ruthenian 
bishops supported reunion with the Catholic Church ; two delegates 
were appointed to go to Rome, after visiting Cracow in order to 
inform the king of their resolution. Skarga obtained from the king 
a grant of 600 florins for their travelling expenses ; and at the time 
of their departure for Rome, he wrote to the General of the Jesuits, 
Acquaviva, a letter of recommendation, with an urgent request 
that the General would approach Pope Clement VIII in their favour. 
The Union was solemnly proclaimed in Rome in December, 1595 ; 
and was publicly declared at the celebrated Synod of Brest, held in 
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October, 1596. Skarga was nominated by the king as one of the 
theologians, taking part in the Synod, and he preached a sermon 
on the “ Unity of the Church.” A letter from the delegates in Rome 
sums up the hopes of the Ruthenian leaders: “It is better to live 
under one supreme Pastor than under five or six, and to live in peace 
and charity with the Romans from whom we may, thanks be to God, 
count on protection for our churches and a better discipline.” It is 
interesting to recall that the return of the Ruthenian Church to its 
ancient allegiance, so earnestly desired by Pope Clement VIII, had 
been zealously promoted by the Jesuits at Wilno. 

While the Ruthenians were rejoicing in union and peace, in the 
substitution of order for disorder and of instruction for ignorance, 
Poland was threatened with a Moslem invasion. The Turks had 
conquered the greater part of Hungary; and no one knew what 
nation would be the next to fall under the power of the aggressor. 
Poland had failed to make adequate defensive preparation; and 
Skarga, indignant and anxious for the future of his country, gathered 
together the appeals, reproaches, and even threats which he had used 
in earlier sermons; the result was the celebrated “ Sermons of the 
Diet of 1597.” The opening sentence of the first of these sermons 
gives a vivid idea of the splendid range of activities open to the mem- 
bers of the Polish Diet as conceived by Skarga: “‘ You are here 
solemnly assembled, in the name of Our Lord, to ward off dangers 
to our Sovereign State, to arrest threatened ruin, to repair ravages, 
to heal wounds, to draw together that which is disunited ; and, as 
leaders of the people, who are your brothers and your kindred, as 
protectors of those who sleep, guides of the ignorant, and the light 
of those who are in darkness, it is for you to provide for our people 
happiness and security. This is a difficult task, a task demanding 
the all-powerful help of God Almighty.” 

In these latter years of his life Skarga again showed his concern 
for the religious education of men and women who had neither 
leisure nor inclination for academic reading. He translated into 
Polish, and compressed into one volume, ten folio volumes of 
** Ecclesiastical Annals,” written in Latin, by Baronius. And at 
this period the extraordinary increase of the Neo-Arian doctrines of 
the Socinians in Poland, who had established a college, and a printing 
press from which they inundated the country with their writings, 
drew Skarga again into the arena with his “‘ Confusion of the Neo- 
Arians,” and “ A Second Confusion of the Arians.” 

During the last five years of his life, Peter Skarga accomplished a 
measure of work that might well have taxed the energies of a young 
man. In a “ Discourse’ he emphasised sharply the priority of duty 
to God over duty to the State when these claims seem to clash; and 
declared that a mistaken effort to place the State first would only 
result in national downfall: “‘ Moreover the country will only perish 
more rapidly if we lose God and His Grace.” An attack on the 
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Society of Jesus gave him an opportunity of formulating the rules 
regulating the actions of the Society in relation to affairs of State 
and civic polity. The Society, he declared, does not advocate abso- 
lutism ; neither does it attack legitimate liberty, but only licence 
and unjust laws. In a further volume, explaining the character of 
the Society, Skarga affirmed that no men are more attached to their 
fatherland than the members of the Society of Jesus, or more anxious 
for the healing of internal evils, desiring only to see their country 
prosper in unity and peace. The volume concludes with a moving 
reference to the writer’s intimate knowledge of the Society, in whose 
ranks he had spent forty years, and an expression of his own gratitude 
for having entered into a Company where he always found peace and 
joy. It was fitting that a book devoted to presenting an accurate 
picture of the new soldiery of the Church, should have been prefaced 
by a little Manual of Devotion for Soldiers. 

Again, we find Skarga, warrior and patriot to the last, thundering 
against the abuses of justice in Poland; and then issuing collections 
of sermons, and two little books, “‘ Invitation to Penitence,” and 
‘Invitation to the Faith.” Finally, after a sermon of thanksgiving 
for the victories of the king in his Russian campaign, Skarga urgently 
requested permission from his Superiors to retire from the Court. 
Hitherto the king, who held him in high esteem and great affection, 
had always refused to let him leave ; but at last he could not refuse 
the plea of this “old ox tired with labour,” as Skarga described 
himself. For fifty years Skarga had been in the vanguard of battles 
for God and country. His last months he employed in the happy 
task of writing a ‘‘ Treatise on the Virtues.”” He died on September 
27th, 1612. 

Poland mourned a great preacher, a devoted son, and an ardent 
patriot. Peter Skarga faithfully pursued his religious life of obedi- 
ence, of poverty, of intense activity. Hard on himself to the point 
of austerity, he had, we are told, a “ heart of gold” for his fellow 
men, for the poor, the sick, the oppressed, and for all who suffered. 
He hated no one ; false doctrine was indeed the target of his constant 
warfare, but those deluded by false teachers were the object of his 
solicitude. Vowed to poverty, he yet stood high in the councils of 
kings and nobles, striving always to Christianise the policy of his 
country’s rulers. Decisive and unremitting in attack, he fought 
steadfastly against the twin evils of enemy infiltration and deluded 
appeasement, evils no less active in the spiritual than in the temporal 
sphere. A great English Cardinal spoke of the early Jesuits as “‘ new 
men without money, place, bishopric, or abbey, humble in the eyes 
of the world, fearing none but God, hoping nothing but from God, 
looking on death as a deliverance; men who may be slain, but 
never subdued.” No words could apply more fittingly to the character 


and the work of Peter Skarga. 
G. M. Goppen. 
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MISCELLANEA 
I. CRIFICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


LEIBNIZ AND SPINOZA 


“Tet Leibniz criticised Spinoza adversely is known to any reader 
of the former’s published writings. But what was the exact history 
of Leibniz’ relation to Spinoza? Was he sincere in his criticism or was he 
simply trying to avert suspicion from himself by joining in the denuncia- 
tions of the “‘ impious atheist ’’? Was he at any period a Spinozist or 
strongly inclined to Spinozism? We can be grateful to M. Georges 
Friedmann for answering these questions in a very carefully written and 
well documented book, in which the recently published work of Leibniz 
is fully utilised.1 His book was badly needed, since the knowledge of 
Leibniz’ intellectual development which has been obtained since the 
publication of Ludwig Stein’s book on the same subject (1890) has made 
it clear that the latter’s contention that Leibniz, at the time of his acquaint- 
ance with Spinoza’s doctrine, was still undecided as to his own position 
and that he passed through a period of Spinozism, was erroneous and 
that in reality Leibniz had fixed the main lines of his thought at an early age. 
The fundamental idea of Leibniz was, according to M. Friedmann, 
the principle of universal harmony, and his motive in his intellectual 
activity was that of serving the good of man, of promoting his happiness 
by promoting Christian piety, as Leibniz understood Christianity. The 
end or purpose of his activity was thus predominantly moral and religious, 
and he had already discovered the main lines of his thought by the time he 
first made contact with Spinozism. This fact settled in advance his 
reaction to Spinoza’s doctrine. His universality of interest certainly made 
him eager to discover what that doctrine really was, in particular to dis- 
cover the content of the Ethics, and his own outstanding talent forced 
him to acknowledge the vigour of Spinoza’s thought, but a man who could 
later write that, ‘‘I begin as a philosopher and I end as a theologian,” 
and who could affirm that the principle of sufficient reason “is nothing 
else but the avowal of the divine wisdom, though I do not say so at first,’” 
was inevitably repelled by a doctrine which did away with a personal God, 
Who acts for the better and exercises providence, with “ freedom,” with 
nal immortality and sanctions in the next life, thus destroying the 
foundations of the moral order. M. Friedmann’s words, admiration mélée 
de répulsion, sum up admirably Leibniz’ reaction to Spinoza. When 
Leibniz was fully in possession of his own system, he joined the chorus of 
Spinoza’s denunciators and tended to dissemble the fact (to put it mildly), 
at least in public, that he had ever felt any sympathetic admiration for the 
“impious ” Jew (was not Leibniz a diplomat and courtier?) ; but the 
fact of his diplomacy and the fact that his criticism of Spinoza was often 
superficial do not alter the other fact that once he had satisfied himself 
as to the character of Spinozism, he showed himself its adversary. Leibniz 
may not have exerted himself to obtain a profound insight into the doctrine 
a, Leibniz ¥: Spinoza. By Georges Friedmann. Paris: Gallimard. Pp. 321. Price, 
280 fr. 1946. 
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of Spinoza, while his attempt to sink Descartes by hanging Spinoza round 
his neck was not altogether to his credit; but his hostile attitude to 
Spinozism was none the less fundamentally sincere. 

However, though Leibniz’ fundamental sincerity should be allowed, 
it cannot be denied that his philosophy comes perilously near to that of 
Spinoza on several important points, and it may very well be that a 
feeling of his own vulnerability led him to accentuate his public manifesta- 
tions of dislike for the system advanced in the Ethics. One of Leibniz’ 
chief grievances against Spinozism was that it undermined morality by 
destroying freedom and leaving no room for sanctions in the next life, 
and he claimed that his own system avoided the determinism of Spinoza 
and maintained true liberty, without asserting what he regarded as the 
irrationality of libertas indifferentiae. But the life of the monad is the 
unfolding, the self-manifestation of an essence, which expresses its idea 
in God ; its temporal unfolding proceeds according to the principle of 
sufficient reason and in view of the total pre-established harmony ; it 
cannot be otherwise. In the language of the existentialist, essence precedes 
existence, according to Leibniz ; choice follows from essence, from character. 
Moreover, God creates the essence. Judas will certainly betray his Master, 
and God has made him such that he will betray his Master ; but he will 
betray his Master “ freely,” since the action springs from himself. Judas 
has his part to play in the universal harmony, and he will not be able to 
do otherwise than to betray his Master “ freely.” Because he has acted 
* freely,” he can be justly punished, even though his essence is really 
the sufficient cause of his act, given the requisite historical circumstances, 
of course. Again, God created freely and was not “ determined” to 
create, but God always acts for a sufficient motive and this motive is the 
principle of the better. In other words, God could not morally (and so, 
one might add, physically, since it is God’s essence as goodness which is 
under consideration) create any other world than the world He has created. 
Leibniz certainly thought that his application of the principle of sufficient 
reason preserved freedom, while ruling out caprice ; but if Spinoza had 
lived longer and felt so inclined, he might have returned some of the 
stones which Leibniz cast at him. It is really no matter for surprise that 
Leibniz praises the acute judgment of Spinoza, even though the latter 
wrote a “horrible” book and “ fell so low.” 

It is tempting to look on Spinoza and Leibniz as standing to one another 
as thesis to antithesis. Spinoza asserted one infinite substance, Leibniz 
a multiplicity of substances, thus splintering the uriique substance of the 
former into a multiplicity of substances which are “infinite” in develop- 
ment. Unfortunately for this tidy view it can be shown that Leibniz 
had already arrived at his idea of multiple substances before he made 
any real acquaintance with the first book of the Ethics. In the discovery 
and development of his own view he was undoubtedly influenced by logical 
and mathematical considerations ; but, as M. Friedmann rightly argues, 
these influences were subordinated to the pursuit of his moralising purpose ; 
his panlogism is only one aspect of his philosophy, and it was not the 
most important aspect in Leibniz’ own eyes, whatever other people may 
think about it. (In my opinion the effects of Leibniz’ “ panlogism ” 
were lamentable, while his dream of the Caracteristica universalis constituted 
a petitio principii, since it could not be realised without presupposing a 
philosophy.) But if Bertrand Russell’s picture of Leibniz is partial and 
one-sided, one is not entitled to exaggerate the religious zeal of Leibniz 
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in the manner of some writers. Leibniz was, under one aspect, a pre- 
cursor of the Aufkidrung, and he tended to Deism and rationalism. Intent 
on finding points of agreement, he dealt in a cavalier way with inter- 
confessional dogmatic differences and his orthodoxy certainly did not 
increase as time went on. He expressed on occasion a view of dogmatic 
teaching which closely resembles pragmatism. 

According to M. Friedmann, the great difference between Leibniz and 
Spinoza is that while the former was anthropocentric, the latter was 
not: Leibniz thought for man, while Spinoza simply thought. En face 
de Leibniz, Spinoza. En face du philosophe qui pense pour l’homme, celui qui 
pense (tout court). Leaving aside the inferences which the author appar- 
ently intends one to draw from this comparison, one can admit Leibniz’ 
anthropocentricism (though it is easy to over-emphasise this aspect of 
his thought and activity) ; but can one admit that Spinoza was a thinker 
tout court? The geometrical form of the Ethics certainly symbolises and 
appeals for the exclusion of sentiment and personal interest and suggests 
complete impersonal objectivity ; but the opening passages of the 
De Iniellectus Emendatione tell another tale. It would perhaps be a defensible 
position if one maintained that Spinoza was as “ anthropocentric”’ as 
Lucretius. It seems to me (though I may be unjust) that M. Friedmann 
over-stresses the more popular philosophy of Leibniz partly in order to 
bring out his “‘ anthropocentricism,”’ with the implication of superficiality, 
in contrast to the disinterested objectivity of Spinoza, the profownder 
thinker. 

In his interesting first Appendix the author discusses the influence 
exercised on Leibniz by the Scholastics, particularly by Jesuit Scholastics 
like Molina, Suarez and Vasquez. Leibniz interested himself in Molina’s 
notion of scientia media and utilised Suarez’ conception of congruous graces. 
He started to read the Scholastics at a very early age, and his reading left 
an abiding imprint on his mind: he may have tended increasingly to 
rationalise theology and to make of his own syztem the touchstone of 
theological truth ; but that system is one of the few outstanding systems 
in modern philosophy which bear any very marked resemblance to 
Scholasticism. (Incidentally, none of the writings of Leibniz figure in the 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum, whereas the works of Spinoza do.) Yet it is 
true to say, with M. Friedmann, that in a sense Leibniz was never influenced 
by other thinkers, whether by the Scholastics, the philosophers of the 
Renaissance, Descartes or Spinoza: he adopted ideas which he found 
he could utilise within the framework of his own synthesis, the main lines 
of which were fixed at an early date. That is the reason why his comments 
on other thinkers were sometimes superficial ; it was not that he lacked 
the ability to penetrate their thought, but rather that once he had found 
the elements by which he could profit, he ceased to make any further 
attempt at penetration. 

In the same first Appendix the author maintains the view that Spinoza 
was influenced in the formation of his pantheistic system less by the Cabalistic 
writings than by those of the naturalist philosophers and neo-platonising 
humanists of the Renaissance. It does not seem that one can prove 
with certainty that Spinoza studied the writings of Giordano Bruno in 
particular ; but it is certain that he had knowledge of the movement which 
Bruno represents, and some of his remarks on the Cabalistic writings 
hardly lend support to the theory advanced by some historians that he 


drew his pantheism from that source. 
FreDEeRIcK C. CopLesTon. 
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II, OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


- From Madrid we receive regularly copies of Razén y Fe (Reason and 
Faith), a long established periodical, conducted by the Spanish Jesuit 
Fathers. It is well produced ; each number has 96 pages; the cover 
colour varies though its basic design remains unchanged. Its character 
is general with, I think, a tendency towards articles on cultural and scientific 
subjects, though not to the detriment of articles illustrating the background 
of present-day problems and affairs. Among articles appearing in numbers 
for 1947 may be mentioned the following: on the religious union of East 
and West, by A. Alvarez de Linera ; on “‘ Hispanidad ” (a term difficult to 
translate but denoting the Spanish spirit and culture) and ‘‘ Germanism,” 
by Fr. Saenz de Santa Maria, S.J.; on Russian propaganda abroad ; 
on the relations between the culture of Spain and Christianity. The 
April number, to descend to closer detail, opens with notes on the prepara- 
tions for yet another centenary celebration in honour of the great Spanish 
writer, Cervantes ; continues with a long discussion of marriage problems, 
touching upon “ nullity ” and “ dissolution” ; analyses the consequences 
of the growth of bureaucracy in the twentieth century ; considers some 
thirteenth and fourteenth century paintings from Madrid and Barcelona ; 
and finally—to take no notice of minor features, such as Notes and book 
reviews—traces the development of Religious Plays in colonial Spanish 
America, with a note on the Jesuit influence upon this development. 
Razon y Fe maintains a high standard, both of writing and production, and 
gives an impression of that dignity and sense of form, which we readily 
associate with the Spanish people. 


Razon y Fe is now in its 47th year. A much more youthful contemporary, 
published by the Jesuit Houses of Philosophy in Spain, where the Society 
has four provinces, is Pensamiento. It is not strictly speaking, a con- 
temporary, for it appears only four times each year, being a quarterly. 
As its name hints, it is devoted to philosophical questions. Well printed 
and produced on excellent paper, it has copious notes on philosophical 
matters, with appropriate book reviews. There are articles on scholastic 
philosophy, e.g., on the Notion of Form in the light of the psychological 
doctrine of Aristotle and St. Thomas (April-June, 1947)—this was itself a 
sequel to a previous article by the same author on the modern Gevwtalttheorie 
—and, in the same April-June number there is the fourth of a series of articles 
on the idea of a “ Christian Philosophy,” with special reference to the 
discussions on that topic, which took place in France in the early 1930’s. 

But the attention of this new review, now in its third year of publication, 
is not confined to scholastic thought. It discusses modern theories. One 
number for 1946 had, among other features, one article on Gestalt 
psychology ; a second article on the relationship between Marxism and the 
now widely-debated Existentialism of German and French authors; a 


third on Ortega y Gasset. 


Quite different in character is the fortnightly Cristiandad, published 
both in Madrid and Barcelona. It too is new, being now in its fourth 
year. It is neither “ scientific’ nor “ popular,” in the obvious meaning 
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of those words but it preserves a balanced position between them. Nor 
is it a general review. On the front of each number it states unequivocally 
what is the particular subject or theme that is being considered. For 
instance, I recall one number from 1946, that was devoted wholly to the 
story of St. Thomas More, and to the problems of Temporal Authority and 
Spiritual Loyalties. 

Of 1947 issues, for example, that for March 1st has St. Thomas Aquinas 
as its central figure. Articles and excerpts treat of the teaching of St. 
‘Thomas as providing the one remedy for modern social evils and of having a 
most significant part to play in building up the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 
Smaller features, apart from the main subject, are provided by a translation 
from Soloviev’s account of Byzantinism in Russia and by four pages of 
commentary on events of to-day. Two other issues, one for February 
15th, the other for April 15th, are in the main historical, and concern 
themselves with the person and times of Pope Pius IX : the April number 
less exclusively than that for February, for it finds space for a further extract, 
in translation, from Soloviev, for an article on St. Joseph and the Eastern 
Churches, and for a consideration of the tragic conditions in Germany. 
Christiandad is large in format, with a double column on each page ; liberal 
use is made of red headings and sub-headings ; the paper is firm and solid. 
An admirable production. 


From Lisbon comes the Portuguese monthly, Brotéria—again directed 
by the Portuguese Fathers of the Society of Jesus. -Brotéria is an old friend. 
During the war, when very few Continental periodicals could reach this 
country, Brotéria continued to arrive most faithfully—often late and delayed 
by the circumstances of war, but in the end it would be here. It was a 
pleasant and a friendly link, when practically all other such links were 
temporarily broken. 

It too is a general review, with articles on modern thought, on Portu- 
guese literature and culture, with room always for articles on South America. 
The April, 1947, number, for instance, includes articles on music in Brazil, 
especially, from the historical viewpoint, of the use made of music by the 
early missionaries in that country ; on some administrative problems in the 
Portuguese colonial empire ; on the relation between art and the treat- 
ment of good and evil—a discussion rising from the works of Frangois 
Mauriac ; on certain aspects of the situation in India ; finally, on the newly 
beatified Contardo Ferrini—the last-mentioned contribution is from the 
editor, Fr. Domingos Mauricio. 

Brotéria has other features ; a section on “‘ Ideas and Facts,” a “ review 
ef reviews,” and book reviews, grouped under sub-titles, like Religion, 
Literature, History and Geography, Art, Education and Philosophy. Each 
issue has over 130 pages, not counting extra pages inserted for advertise- 
ments, and it is well produced. 
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REVIEWS 


MORE LIGHT ON RUSSIA 


VERY now and then a volume appears on conditions inside Russia 

which has a genuinely authentic ring. Such, for example, were 
Andrew Smith’s “ I Was a Soviet Worker ” and “‘ Appointment in Utopia ” 
by Eugene Lyons. They are in marked contrast to the many variants upon 
the theme of “ All’s Grand on the Eastern Front,” written in shades of 
ink from anemic salmon to deep scarlet, though even here you have your 
occasional recantation, as in André Gide’s Retour 4 ’'U.S.S.R. 

A splendid addition was recently made to this handful of authentic books 
by the publication last year in the United States of a remarkable work, “ I 
Chose Freedom.”! Its author is not a stranger, attracted like Andrew 
Smith and Eugene Lyons by the mirage of a workers’ earthly paradise, but a 
Russian from the Ukraine, who was a member both of the Comsomol and 
the Communist Party, and held important scientific and technical appoint- 
ments under the Stalin régime. 

Victor Kravchenko, the author in question, was born in 1905 in Yeka- 
terinoslav in the Ukraine. His grandparents were “ orthodox ” in attach- 
ment both to Church and Czar ; his father was an active revolutionary. 
One of his earliest memories is being taken from home late one evening to 
catch a glimpse of his father through prison bars in a lighted room in the 
Yekaterinoslav fortress. The revolution broke over Russia when he was 12 
years of age ; the civil war ebbed and flowed through his native province 
while he was in his middle ’teens. His own sympathies were with the 
revolutionaries. His father had preached and suffered for freedom ; now, 
at long last, they hoped and indeed thought, freedom had come. He 
became an enthusiastic member of the Comsomol or Communist Youth 
and the Party. Meanwhile, there were periods of study in the Agricultural 
School at Kommisarovka and the Technical Institute in Kharkov, experiences 
as a young volunteer mine worker in the Don region and some months of 
military service along the frontiers of Iran. 

As a young man of 26, he was selected as a Government official to super- 
vise the process of collectivisation in one region of the Ukraine. His im- 
pressions are tragically vivid. It was his first close association with that 
ruthless Soviet machine which, in this case, was determined to ruin the 
Kulaks or larger peasantry—even at the cost of widespread death and desti- 
tution and, as the events were to show, of millions of deaths through famine. 
The pictures he paints—of officials, terrified lest they stray one hairsbreadth 
from their formal instructions, of a peasantry, cowed and terrorised, of 
official chicanery and deceit, and yet with gleams and glimpses of a funda- 
mental humanity striving amidst horrible conditions to sustain life and 
decency—are as graphic as they are sorrowful. Indeed, one of the titles 
to authenticity which this book possesses, is just this sense of human values 
under the horrors. There are horrors, of course ; but they are not ex- 
aggerated ; there is scant emphasis upon their details. Throughout its 
pages the people of Russia are seen in their real humanity—helplessly and 
almost hopelessly caught up in some gigantic web of deceit and terror, 
stumbling blindly about in a thick mist of suspicion and uncertainty, 


1 With the sub-title of The Personal and Political Life of a Soviet Official. By Victor 
Kravchenko. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 496. Price, $3.50. 1946. ; 
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unable to trust any man, since the very walls have ears and the winds have 
the power to waft back men’s innermost thoughts to those monsters who 
control the secret police or the N.K.V.D. 

What emerges so clearly and so nauseatingly from this volume is the 
malaise that surrounds everything in Russia like some foul stench or putre- 
faction. Everything is unhealthy, unclean, perverted. The author shows 
how this noisome air hangs just as heavily over members of the Party as on 
the rest. He describes in some detail one purge of Party members and one 
super-purge, the latter after the murder of Stalin’s associate, Kirov. Mem- 
bers are encouraged to denounce one another, to spy, intrigue, manceuvre, 
each against his fellow. Kravchenko himself was a victim of these plots, but 
refused to surrender and took his case to higher authorities. He tells of the 
long interrogation, during the whole of the night, and night after night, 
cunningly designed to break down all psychological resistance and to reduce 
its patient to the status of a sub-human creature, without judgment or 
responsibility. Readers of Arthur Koestler’s “‘ Darkness at Noon” will 
have a sufficient notion of this devilry. Spies everywhere—in every factory. 
in all workshops ; your chauffeur, if you are an official, will be in the pay 
or claws of the N.K.V.D. as surely as your lady secretary. Talented, 
cultured women are compelled to undertake the N.K.V.D.’s filthy work to 
save husbands from torture and death and their daughters from shame. 
The N.K.V.D. is also responsible for the prisoners, legal or political, in 
Russia, and has complete control over the 15 to 20 million “ politicals ”’ 
in various camps throughout the Soviet Union. In his capacity as chief 
engineer in factories, Kravchenko saw something of the miserable con- 
ditions under which these hapless persons were compelled to exist and work. 
And over all this realm of fear and wretchedness, bestriding it like some 
colossus of evil, stands Joseph Stalin, incarnating the denial of even the 
Communists’ hopes and dreams. 

Kravchenko filled several positions of importance in the Soviet in- 
dustrial economy, so that his verdict upon Russian preparedness for war in 
1941 must carry weight. In his judgment, the German invasion caught 
Russia absolutely unready. There was confusion and sheer chaos. Stalin. 
had not employed the months between September, 1939, and June, 1941. 
to marshal the resources of Russia for her eventual defence, and so, in his: 
view, Stalin cannot even plead this justification for his iniquitous pact with. 
Nazi Germany. After filling these posts, Kravchenko was selected to go» 
to the United States as a member of the war-time Soviet Purchasing Com— 
mittee. Before leaving Russia, he had made up his mind, never to return, 
and, after working for seven months in Washington, he slipped away from 
his colleagues and threw himself upon the protection of the American people. 
This book is an account of his life in Russia and of his choice of “‘ freedom.” 
It is vivid, personal and engagingly authentic ; it is easy to read, indeed 
the book is very difficult to put down, once you have begun to read it; and 
it ought to be read by millions. Fortunately, an English edition is to be 
published very soon by Robert Hale. 

This kind of book leaves little room for argument or controversy. But 
its author cannot restrain himself—and quite rightly—from comment 
upon the gullibility of certain prominent citizens of the U.S.A. who have 
written books on Russia. He castigates the speeches of Mr. Henry Wallace 
and Mr. Wendell Willkie’s book, “ One World,” the latter as “a signal 
triumph of totalitarian propaganda.” The film, Mission to Moscow, based 
on Mr. Joseph E. Davies’ narrative, he condemns as “a brutal, heavy- 
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handed insult to the Russian nation—a caricature of its revolution and a 
mockery of its long anguish.”” In a postscript, Kravchenko writes : 

I dedicate this book to the people of Russia, of whom I am one. I 
dedicate it to the memory of those millions who have died in the struggle 
against Soviet absolutism ; to the millions of innocents languishing in 
the Kremlin’s numberless prisons and forced-labour camps; to the 
memory of millions of my fellow-countrymen who died in defence of our 
beloved fatherland, dreaming of a better future for our people. I 
dedicate this book to the progressive and socially-minded people every- 
where who help in the struggle for a free democratic Russia, without which 
there can be no enduring peace on earth (p. 481). 


What Kravchenko narrates by way of personal experience of the prison 
camps in Russia and the systematic banishment to those camps of millions 
of persons, is confirmed by another remarkable book, also published in 
1946, but dealing this time with the experiences of the people of Soviet- 
occupied Poland between September, 1939, and June, 1941, and since. 
In “ The Yogi and the Commissar,”’ Arthur Koestler reminded us that, as 
Europeans, we could have little notion of life inside Russia. ‘“ This reality,” 
he said, “‘ the everyday life of people in Kazan and Saratov, Ashkabad and 
Tomsk, even in the very suburbs of Moscow, not to speak of the Forced 
Labour Camps on the White Sea, of the exiled and deported millions in 
Siberia and Central Asia, is as remote from the Western observer as the dark 
side of the moon from the star-gazer’s telescope.” ‘‘ The Dark Side of the 
Moon ”’—that is the title of a book, written by a Polish lady from records 
of personal experiences in such Russian camps, but only after those records 
had been most carefully sifted.1_ The result is an intricate pattern of human 
ordeal and suffering, lit by a belief in God, and a faith in the ultimate destiny 
and survival of the Polish people. The authoress speaks calmly and 
quietly, sets down the grimmest and most revolting facts so objectively as 
though she feared to allow her feelings the slightest play or to suffer wrath 
and indignation to colour her recital. Such almost heroic restraint gives 
an enhanced value to her account. 

The narrative is divided into three sections, after an introductory chapter 
on “‘ Background,” itself an analysis of Russia’s historical experience and the 
ideas behind the Soviet régime. The first section speaks of the “ looting ” 
and the deportations. “ Furniture and equipment of all kinds was taken 
out of houses and offices, including the doors, frames and sashes of windows 
and planks torn up from the floors. Apparatus from laboratories and clinics, 
roots and crops from the farms, timber from the forests, grain, sugar, 
tobacco, coal, hides, pig-iron, cement, drugs and textiles—all these were 
carried off from the most backward areas of Eastern Poland for the enrich- 
ment of the Soviet Union.” The authoress adds that she had herself seen 
“whole convoys” of common cabbages, used household brooms, three- 
legged stools and floor-boards, torn out of private houses, barracks and 
schoolrooms, leaving the town of Wilno for Russia in 1939. Then, the 
arrests and those “ trains”—the week-long journeys under conditions 
unbelievable in their filth and indignity and inhumanity. The second 
section is the story of prisons and penal camps—once again, insanitary, 
insane (it would have been purely devilish, were it not for the floundering 
incompetence of everything except organized psychological pressure and 
torture) and inhuman : truly a Juzar or translunar world of cold atrocity and 


1 Published by Faber and Faber. With a preface by T. S. Eliot. Pp. 232. Price 
12s. 6d. n. 1946. 
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perversion. One after another come the “ personal narratives,” with 
glimpses now and then of humanity surviving in the people of this 
perverted atmosphere and a steady gleam of faith and hope in these prisoners’ 
hearts. There are pictures which remain unforgettable, like that of the 
night of August 13th, 1941, when 165 Polish prisoners were herded together 
in a cell about 150 feet square : 
Before night, as always, they made their pitiful attempt at some kind 
of order and cleanliness in the cell. After that, they chose a cell leader 
for the night and called the roll. Until now, prayers had not been 
said in common : each, if he had still the power to pray, did so within 
the locked retreat of his own heart. Now, as night fell, without any 
signal being given, all fell spontaneously on their knees together 
and prayed aloud, singing, as they prayed, the hymn “ O Shield of 
Poland,” beneath their breath. The picture which this witness draws 
is not easily forgotten—the cellar full of shadows, night coming down, 
and the kneeling figures of one hundred and sixty-five naked convicts 
lifting their emaciated heads from their corners and, out of the shadows 
everywhere, expressing their unalterable confidence on God and the 
future of Poland (p. 95). 

The final section deals with the return of these Poles—not of all, but of a 
certain proportion. After the signing of a pact between the Polish Govern- 
ment of General Sikorski and the Soviet Government, many of them were 
freed. Westwards they streamed back from the centres of their con- 
finement, across large expanses of Russia, to join their compatriots, many 
of them to enlist in General Anders’ army—to fight heroically with the 
Western Allies in Africa, Italy, France and Germany. Then they were 
féted by Russian authorities, anxious to have allies in their own distress ; 
now they are slandered and traduced by Russian propagandists, not least 
in those Western countries, with whose forces they so valiantly served. At 
first, they were a ghost army, weak and physically broken. And the 
children? Theirs is a tale of further horror: “ all devitalised, many blind 
and deaf from the effects of prolonged starvation ; the majority had frost- 
bitten limbs, scurvy wounds, itch and sores of all kinds. . . . When, later, 
a small number of these children did leave Soviet territory, months passed 
before they could be fed on anything like the normal diet of a human 
animal” (pp. 192-3). It is a tragic record—of neglect, not always as 
wilful as it might seem, and of psychological pressure, devilishly contrived, 
of an attempt to dehumanize, depersonalize in political and ideological 
interests. 

This same story is told, in terms of facts and statistics from official sources, 
by Mrs. Dangerfield in her small volume, “‘ Beyond the Urals.”’! It is a 
valuable compendium of evidence that cannot be gainsaid, a constant 
reminder that these crimes against humanity have been perpetrated in our 
own times and during a war that was fought for liberty and justice. The 
book might have been given a sub-heading, ‘“‘ Lest We Forget.” For 
forget we do these days, and very speedily ; and reasons of convenience, 
not unconnected with a fear of conscience, hasten this process of forgetting. 
We must not forget these things, if we are to hold on to reality in a dark and 
sinister world. In addition to detailed figures there are some revealing 
photographs in this book, which is a memorial, too, of those who have never 
returned from Soviet captivity and a requiem for those hundreds of thousands 
who there died. J.-M. 

1 Published wy & the British ins for European Freedom. With a preface by Rebecca 
West. Pp. 94. Price,2s.n. 1946. 
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THE MEDIEVAL PROVINCE OF ARMAGH? 


F®: AUBREY GWYNN, S.J., has written a most interesting account 
of the Province of Armagh, just at the turn of the fifteenth century. 
It deals with the last medieval primates of Armagh, their government of 
the province, and their relations with suffragan bishops and with the 
civil government. The book, as Fr. Gwynn explains in his preface, is 
a commentary on three archiepiscopal Registers, covering the years 1460 
to 1546. He is particularly well qualified for the work from his know- 
ledge of the documents, some of which he produced in summary in the 
Louth Archeological Journal to finish off the task begun by the late Fr. 
L. J. Murray. 

Ireland had suffered much since the Anglo-Norman invasion from 
an acute racial strife which affected the Church as well as the civil 
government. Not all the foreign Primates were so alien as John Kite, 
who wrote that Henry VIII “ is as much bound to reform this land as to 
maintain order in England, more bound to subdue them than to subdue 
the Jews or Saracens ” (a reference to the crusade which Leo X was then 
planning against the Turks): but there was an unhappy and unhealthy 
division between the Anglo-Irish and other foreign clergy and the native 
clergy—the clergy inter Anglos and the clergy inter Hibernicos. The chapter 
of Armagh was divided into clergy inter Anglos meeting at Drogheda, 
and clergy meeting, if they met at all, at Armagh, who were, in the words 
of Primate Swayne, meri Hibernici et inter Hibernicos conversantes, “‘ mere 
Irishmen, and dwelling amongst the Irish.” The Popes had tried to 
maintain a balance between the two races—a difficult task at the best 
of times, with the English holding Dublin and controlling Armagh from 
Drogheda. The task was too much for the Popes, when the Great Schism 
brought decentralisation as well as increased political difficulties. The 
result was weakness and decay in the Irish Church: and the first half 
of the fifteenth century was a period of gross and widespread abuse. 
During the period covered by this book, the Popes were once more using 
their authority to restore order : but now there was added the complication 
of the vigorous policy of the Tudors in Ireland. 

The problems of the Irish Church are well illustrated in the rule, as 
Primate, of the Italian Octavian del Palacio. He found his archdiocese 
burdened with the debts of a predecessor, John Bole (also called John 
Bull!) and of an intervening archbishop who had never been able to 
visit his province but who had contrived to increase its debts by borrowing 
from Italian merchants. Octavian managed to restore financial soundness 
to his province whilst dealing with much more serious problems. He 
governed with zeal, although his situation was never easy. He had to 
contend with native local dynasties, who tended to look on the suffragan 
sees of Armagh as family possessions. It was almost impossibly hard for 
a foreigner to deal with the rivalries of O Farrell, O Reilly, MacBrady, 
Maguire, MacMahon, O Donnell and O Gallagher, in Ardagh, Kilmore, 
Clogher, Derry, and Raphoe. Octavian also found himself involved in 
the politics of Gerald, the Great Earl of Kildare. As Fr. Gwynn says, 
““no government was possible in Ireland with the Earl of Kildare in 
opposition.”” Octavian discovered that truth for himself by bitter experi- 
ence. He tried to behave correctly, and he avoided implication in the 
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imposture of Lambert Simnel in Dublin, with which the Geraldines were 
concerned: but his correctness of behaviour did not save him from | 
going in fear of the Earl of Kildare and being at cross-purposes with him 
and with the prelates who supported him until Kildare made a permanent 
settlement with the Primate in a mandate issued from Ardee. 

There is an interesting picture, to be made up from scattered references, 
of the state of the Irish Church just before the English Reformation : the 
patriarchal manner of life of Cathal MacManus, vicar-general from 1483 
to 1498 of the Bishop of Clogher ; the need for reform throughout the 
province, and the beginning of a true Irish reform in Derry ;_ the pilgrimage 
of the nuncio Chiericati to St. Patrick’s Purgatory, and the attempted 
pilgrimage thither of a Dutch Augustinian, which developed into a 
malicious deception played on him by the custodians of the Cave; the 
cult of the famous Richard FitzRalph, archbishop of Armagh in the four- 
teeth century; the condition of the religious houses just before the 
suppression ; and such abuses as the quest for papal provision to Irish 
benefices by “‘ Rome-runners ” who had no conscience in pressing their 
claims, often at the expense of a worthy incumbent. The book closes 
with the sad account of the crushing of Irish resistance, led by O Donnell 
and O Neill, to the tyranny of Henry VIII, the attempt to impose Protes- 
tantism on the Church in Ireland, and the rallying of Irish forces to the 
support of the true Church and the Papacy, a loyalty symbolised by the 
voluntary exile of Archbishop Dowdall and his return when Mary Tudor 
came to the English throne. 

Fr. Gwynn has provided a mine of information for the history of the 
Church in Ireland from 1460 to the English Reformation. It will be 
invaluable for the student, and of great interest also to the general reader. 

But why is the book entitled ‘“‘ The Medieval Province of Armagh ” ? 
Professedly, it deals directly with the very end of the medieval period 
and with “ the last medieval primates.” The title is quite misleading. 


W.L. 


THE RISE (OR FALL?) OF CHRISTIANITY?! 


O criticize this work adequately would require far too much time 
and space. We have seen plenty of this kind of thing before—and 
worse ; but the peculiar significance of the book lies in the fact that it is 
written by the bishop of an important Anglican see. Not that it is likely 
that the Anglican hierarchy—or, for that matter, the greater part of his 
own flock—is likely to follow Bishop Barnes in the contempt which he 
shows (é.g.) for the Apostles’ Creed (pp. 64, 139, 176). They are more 
likely to feel the force of Gamaliel’s warning, that they may be found 
God-fighters. If in His mercy, He wished to intervene powerfully in 
human affairs, is it not possible that something like the New Testament 
might result? That Almighty God Himself should be more wonderful 
than our finite nature can understand? That “the nearness of Jesus 
to God, and the manifestation in Jesus of God’s nature” (p. 144) of which 
the Bishop writes, might be such as the New Testament certainly teaches, 
1 The Rise of Christianity. By E. W. Barnes, Sc.D. Camb., Hon. D.D. Aber. and Edin., 
Hon. LL.D. Glas., F.R.S., Bishop of Birmingham. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Pp. xx, 356. Price, 15s. 1947. 
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And that a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine, 

God’s presence and His very Self, 
And essence all-divine ? 


= that Omnipotence should work mighty signs to show what He had 
one ? 

** Only in quite modern times,” writes the Bishop, with superb self- 
assurance, “ has belief in the large-scale (finite as contrasted with infini- 
tesimal) uniformities of nature become an authoritative dogma” (p. 65). 
A queer dogma, even from the scientific point of view, if the infinitesimal 
must be excluded from it! And are the facts of Lourdes, which it is so 
difficult to persuade scientists (and even some would-be theologians) 
to investigate impartially, so infinitesimal? Even if philosophy and 
theology are to be despised, does not modern science, upon which the 
Bishop is fond of harping, extend also to historical method, with which 
he seems to enjoy playing ducks and drakes ? 

Two examples may suffice, to which it would not be difficult to add. 
Bishop Barnes demolishes the Eucharist, presumably to his own satis- 
faction ; even coming from him, this causes some surprise, for there 
is an overwhelming convergence of evidence. The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, it seems, “‘ consists of a short genuine letter into which a 
bundle of notes, fly-sheets and memoranda has been inserted ”’ (p. 284). 
The account in 1 Cor. xi is so puzzling to the Bishop that “‘ we are forced 
back on the belief ”—his mind is liable to “‘ forcing ” of this kind—“ that 
we have the words of a follower of Paul, writing, maybe, half a century 
after his death” (p. 285), who thereafter becomes “‘ Pseudo-Paul.” The 
relevant passages in 1 Cor. x thus become “in all probability a separate 
fly-sheet ” (p. 293). 1 Cor. xi, 27-31 is interpreted to mean that “ the 
consecrated elements are a test of worth: if you are good, they will do 
you good ; but if you are bad, they may kill you. We move in the 
region of ideas from which comes the practice of throwing a suspected 
witch into water. The teaching cannot be taken seriously” (p. 293). 
The Bishop evidently approves of the idea that St. Mark’s gospel shows 
“that the record of the institution of the Eucharist has been inserted 
into what had been the story of a meal anticipating the feast of the redeemed 
in the kingdom of God.” In any case to take the words, “‘ This is my 
Body,” literally, “‘is plainly impossible” (p. 286). The Matthaean 
narrative shares the fate of the Marcan. The story of the multiplication 
of the loaves and fishes, ‘‘ which cannot be a statement of fact, is plainly 
a eucharistic myth” (p. 289). ‘‘ We are forced to the conclusion” that 
the writer of the fourth gospel “‘ did not believe that the Synoptic story 
of the Last Supper was good history” (pp. 289-290). Justin Martyr 
plainly describes how Mass was celebrated in the middle of the second 
century ; lack of space forbids a discussion of the Bishop’s assault upon 
the narrative. 

The second example can be touched upon more briefly. Well before 
the end of the second century, St. Irenaeus (a bishop with personal know- 
ledge of Asia Minor and Gaul and Rome) shows us the Catholic Church, 
not merely as something to be expected from the New Testament, but as 
actually in being, fully developed in all essentials and easily recognizable. 
Yet in this book upon “ The Rise of Christianity” we look for Irenaeus 
in vain; betaking ourselves to the index to guard against mistake, we 
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find nothing but a reference (p. 264) to a use by Irenaeus of St. Ignatius’ 
epistle to the Romans—to help to show that St. Ignatius never wrote it ! 
Even so-called ‘“Anglo-Catholics’’ are wont at times to show their 


absence of any “ bias” in favour of the Catholic faith by inveighing against 


the Biblical Commission ; but surely a church that cannot control such 
episcopal exegesis must not claim a divine commission to teach Christianity ? 


C.L. 


MORALITY IN PUBLIC LIFE?! 


HIS is an admirably produced book. The only adverse criticism 

might be that some of the later chapters tend to be repetitive. Even 
this point might be waived, since the principles which have already been 
applied once, in cases concerning a doctor, do not necessarily become 
wearisome when they are applied a second time to the problems of a 
nurse or a social worker. 

Valuable common ground with British and Irish Catholicism is covered 
when the importance of Social Justice is dealt with (p. 176) and again 
when the vocational aspect of work in the Police Force is stressed (p. 52). 
There is ample matter in the book to justify many priests in English speaking 
countries acquiring the book for their own collection. Apart from vital 
issues for professional men and women which are handled in the book, 
greater national and international ethical problems are fairly faced. Thus 
there is a refreshing forthrightness in the condemnation of “ obliteration 
bombing ” and the use of the atomic bomb. Such important pronounce- 
ments are, of course, fully documented, for the book is a scholarly one in 
the best sense of the word. It is courteous and charitable too. While 
the author will differ from Fr. H. Davis, S.J., say on the obligation of 
civil laws, he will be at pains to quote the same authority when he is in 
full agreement with him. 

Two quite startling chapters are those on “ Dishonesty and Graft,” 
and “‘ Graft and Commutative Justice’ ; Fr. Connell is disarmingly frank 
in making graft “‘ peculiarly a product of American public life.” Another 
striking chapter, entitled “ Deceiving the Public,’ covers advertising. 
Other professions dealt with are those of the law and teaching—the latter 
more particularly when it is exercised in non-Catholic schools. In treating 
of the medical profession Fr. Connell rightly commends the book of Fr. 
Bonnar, O.F.M. A few pages of the valuable chapter on military service 
will interest priests brought into contact with pacifists, for they will find 
some of the passages which pacifists quote from the early Fathers, but 
they will also find complementary passages which they do not quote! 
Occasional pages suggest a leaf torn from a detective story, the discussion 
for example of the morality of a policeman shooting to kill. Such are 
instances of what, for us, will be an unaccustomed liveliness which perhaps 
we should not have expected in such a book as this. 

R.C.G. 


1 Morals in Politics and Professions. By F. J. Connell, C.SS.R. Westminster, Md., 
U.S.A. : Newman Bookshop. Pp. vi, 187. ice, $2.50. 1946. 
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382 SHORT NOTICES 
SHORT NOTICES 


CANON LAW 


A thesis on the competence of Church and State in matters matrimonial 
presented for the Doctorate of Canon Law in the Pontifical University of 
Comillas (Spain) has been published in a modified redaction bringing it 
within the reach of the unprofessional but educated lay mind. It is 
Competéncia da Igregia e do Estado sobre o Matrimonio, by Antdnio 
Leite, S.J. (Livreria Apostolado de Imprensa, Rua de Cedofeita, 628, 
Porto: 1946). The subject-matter is efficiently planned and treated in its 
- historical, dogmatic and canonical aspects. The Jus Publicum of the Church 
enters a great deal into the exposition which is illustrated also by the con- 
cessions to, and the “‘ arrangements ” between, Church and State in recent 
Concordats. The author, writing in Portuguese, naturally has the Civil 
Law of his own country chiefly in mind, and this work is itself a pre- 
liminary study for a future volume on Matrimonial Law according to the 
prescriptions of Canon, Concordatory and Portuguese Civil Law. The 
present study is divided into two parts, the first of which deals with general 
principles while the second treats of their application. Hence, first, the 
sacred character of Matrimony, the identification of the contract and 
sacrament in Christian Marriage, the legislative powers of the Church and 
State in their respective spheres are treated fully and carefully. When 
these general principles have been well established, the author applies 
them to the respective competence of the Church and State in the matters 
of matrimonial impediments, of the form of marriage, of its civil effects, 
of the legitimation of children, and of the judging of matrimonial causes, 
i.e. cases of nullity and such like. Two useful indices make the book easy 
of reference. While its usefulness is limited outside Portugal, this work 
may well serve as a model for similar studies in other countries. 


ASCETICAL 


Without attempting an exact catalogue of the difficulties in prayer and 
the remedies for each, Fr. Eugene Boylan, O.C.R., has in his Difiiculties 
in Mental Prayer (H. M. Gill and Son: 5s. n.) written discursively about 
prayer, “ not with scientific objectivity but from the point of view of the 
individual.” In the course of the work it appears that this “ individual ” 
is the author himself, but at first it is somewhat alarming to think of the 
number of points of view that might be involved in such an undertaking. 
One notices a lack of exactness in expression, as when those who follow the 
** mixed life’ are referred to as “‘ active religious,” and the translation of 
St. Thomas given on p. 79 will be understood by few who cannot have re- 
course to the original Latin. He quotes as an example of the “ prayer 
which seems to consist in an inability to pray ” the fragment (1968) of a 
letter St. Chantal wrote to one of her nuns, but a much fuller account of 
that saint’s prayer would be found in the letter of June 29th, 1621, to St. 
Francis of Sales, where it appears that her prayer was not entirely devoid 
of acts for she speaks of her soul producing “ un certain enfoncement de 
désir, qui se fait quasi imperceptiblement, que Dieu fasse d’elle et de toutes 
creatures, en toutes choses, tout ce qu’il lui plaira.” This is not quite the 
prayer of passivity of certain moderns, It is a pity that theauthor in writing 
of the sanctity required of the secular priest had to fall back on comparison 
with the religious state, for these comparisons are not truly helpful. 
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BIBLICAL 


- It is a pleasure to witness the revival of French Catholic literature to which 
English Catholicism already owes so large a debt. Not that the literature 
was ever really moribund ; our war propaganda tended to exaggerate the 
paralysing effect of the German régime, much as our peace propaganda 
tends to minimize the paralysing effect of the Russian régime. Indeed, the 
first book that calls for notice, L’Enseignement de Saint Pierre, by Professor 
G. Thils (Gabalda, Paris: price not indicated), may well be called a war 
book since this second edition is dated 1943. ‘The emphasis is on the domi- 
nant ideas expressed in St. Peter’s First Epistle and in his discourses as 
recorded in the Acts. The Second Epistle is treated as merely a secondary 
source (pp. 16-17); the author records M. Chaine’s doubts about its 
genuineness in his edition of the Catholic Epistles in the same series. He 
regards the First Epistle as later than St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and 
Ephesians, and St. James’ Catholic Epistle, and is prepared to admit the 
doctrinal and verbal influence of these three epistles (pp. 13-14). His book 
will be a help to the student, but leaves something to de desired. The 
Greek quotations have been carelessly printed and contain a number of 
mistakes, chiefly in the accents. Seeing that he is ready to print the Greek, 
it was hardly worth while to print Latin extracts as well. Where there is 
plenty of evidence, as with St. Paul’s epistles and discourses, one can make a 
serious study of the mentality and doctrines ; but where there is so little, as 
here, it is difficult to distinguish peculiar contributions to the common stock. 
A work upon larger lines, dealing with St. Peter from every point of view, 
might have been more helpful ; and a more constant reference to the rest of 
the New Testament might have resulted in a more satisfactory treatment of 
the difficult topic of St. Peter’s eschatology at the end of the book. 


Pére Dewailly, O.P., on the contrary, in his little book, Jesus-Christ, 
Parole de Dieu (Editions du Cerf, Paris : price not indicated) covers a wide 
field, but follows through it one single line, that of the ‘‘ Word of God,” 
treating of it as the Incarnate Christ as in the mouth of mere men, as the 
object of our faith, and as in the sacraments, and concluding with a chapter 
on the theme, “‘ to hear the word of God and keep it.” One is tempted 
to raise the fundamental objection that the Greek term Logos, as applied to 
Christ, seems to mean “‘ Thought ” rather than “ Word,” and so the Greek 
tradition seems to have understood it. The thought, however, taken ad 
extra in its external mission, was said to be spoken, and the intense and 
concrete realism of the Hebrews involved their applying the same word 
not only to thought and word but also to the thing (which in this case would 
be the Person). In the New Testament the term Logos does not appear to 
be used quite in this third sense, but the other term for “‘ word,” rhema, 
while not signifying thought or reason, is given a Semitic extension so as to 
signify facts and things. With this Semitic background we can well appreciate 
Pére Dewailly’s quotation on p. 114: 

Verbum caro panem verum, 
Verbo carnem efficit. 

Perhaps the book is all the more useful for forcing us back in this way 
upon what Pére Joiion, S.J. in his ‘“‘ Evangile de N.-S. Jésus-Christ” in the 
Verbum Salutis series called the substrat sémitique of the gospels. Both the 
works of haute vulgarisation here mentioned should provide the student with 
“* strong points ”’ for the mastery of the New Testament. 
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FICTION 


One is conscious, on reading A Fair City (Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Dublin: 6s. n.) that the author, William Hand, has an intimate knowledge 
of the Dublin slums. Against this sombre background he has staged his 
first novel, the story of an abandoned child. ‘‘ When he was born, his 
parents were able to afford freedom from the calling of the banns, were 
also able to afford ‘ seven-and-sixpence-a-week’ to free the mother from 
the obligation to the protesting infant.” This means, presumably, that 
the child was illegitimate and was placed in a children’s home. This 
somewhat ponderous manner of expression frequently makes simple things 
obscure, as do some of the terms employed. But, on the whole, the 
characterization is good, and the book brings out the evils and problems 
_ of the slums in a vivid and realistic way. 

In her novel, Windyhill (Mercier Press, Cork: 7s. 6d. n.), Miss K. M. 
Joyce-Prendergast tells a pleasant story in the lovely scenery of Irish hills 
—a story in whieh joy and sorrow, tragedy and love, are interwoven to 
make an interesting tale. The book has a good Catholic background, 
and the characters are alive. But, in our judgment, this very readable 
novel is somewhat marred by over-elaborate descriptions. When an old 
lady finds courage, comfort and consolation in the things of God, we read 
that “ she made of her sorrows a little cloak of rainbow shades, which she 
showed to others bravely and they never guessed at the stitches fashioned 
from her heart’s blood that held the shades together for their pleasure.” 
An English reader is tempted to class this as pseudo-Yeats or pseudo-Synge. 
Even an ordinary violin has to be “a nut brown instrument.” One 
would have preferred more simplicity of description. 


Miss Elizabeth Whitehead’s first book, Adventurous Exile (Hollis and 


Carter: 7s. 6d.n.) secured first prize in a competition for stories suitable 
for girls in their younger ’teens. The manner is simple, direct and lucid 
and the theme is provided by a party of Catholic schoolgirls who go on 
a holiday trip to Belgium and are there marooned by the outbreak of war. 
During this enforced exile, they secure information useful to the British 
authorities and they succeed in sending it home, with admirable results. 
The tempo of the story is fast and exciting ; the dialogue fresh and natural ; 
and the story, though straightforward, yet not entirely devoid of a love 
interest, is well knit and well developed. It should have a wide appeal. 
There are a number of illustrations by Dora Shackwell. 


‘“*THE MONTH’’ FORWARDING SCHEME 


So few offers are now being received from readers to provide missionaries 
abroad with THE Monrtu (either by a subscription or by forwarding a used 
copy) that we cannot, for the moment, accept any more requests from 
missionaries until our long waiting list is dealt with. 

We would once again draw the attention of readers to this most charitable 
work, and ask all who can provide a copy of THE Mont to communicate 
with The Hon. Secretary, THE Mont Forwarding Scheme, 114. Mount 
Street, London, W.1. 
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